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Photo Coverage 


Any merit that readers may find in 
this report must be credited largely 
to John Dome, director of the audio- 
visual center at Miami University, and 
members of his staff. His chief pho- 
tographer, Ed Meador, was also the 
major photographer for this Conven- 
tion Supplement. He was assisted by 
Orville Joyner, production supervisor 
at Miami, whose work can be seen in 
the photographs of the invitational 
seminar, the banquet, and breakfasts. 
The other photos in this report are by 
Ed Meador with the exception of three 
by Gil Corlett (courtesy of Vera Freid, 
editorial assistant for the Cincinnati 
public schools). One of these is on 
the cover (new DAVI officers), the 
others are designated by the photog- 
rapher’s name. 


Tribute: In addition to the citation in 
the Resolutions (see page 162), the 
editors, on behalf of the national staff, 
wish to pay final tribute to AVDO 
and the local committees for provid- 
ing DAVI with the accommodations 
witnessed at Cincinnati—and remarked 
upon ever since. 


Contents: Resolutions, p. 162; keynote 
and aftermath, p. 164; Dr. Ivey speaks, 
p. 166; the international aspect, p. 167; 
teaching machines, p. 168; educational 
television, p. 169; invitational seminar, 
p. 170; other activities, p. 171; occu- 
pational interest groups, p. 172; re- 
search, p. 174; project committees, p. 
178; Board, p. 192. 


Cover: by Virginia G. Sturwold 


Convention Attendance: 2750 (in- 
cludes visiting teachers) 


AUDIOVISUAL INSTRUCTION is 
published monthly except July and 
August by the Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction of the National 
Education Association of the United 
States, 1201 16th Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. AUDIOVISUAL IN- 
STRUCTION goes to all members of 
the Department: membership dues in- 
cluding AUDIOVISUAL INSTRUC- 
TION, $5 ($2 of which goes to 
AUDIOVISUAL INSTRUCTION); 
Single copies of AUDIOVISUAL IN- 
STRUCTION, 50 cents, annual sub- 
scription, $4. Second class postage 
paid at Washington, D. C. Copyright 
1960, Department of Audio-Visual 
Instruction, NEA. All articles are 
contributed. 


EDITORIAL STAFF: Anna L. Hyer, 
editor; Alice Finstad, managing edi- 
tor; Virginia G. Sturwold, editorial 
assistant: Homer Humbert, advertis- 
ing manager; Florence Fan, circulation 
manager. 
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1. A successful convention, such as DAVI's 1960 Convention, 
doesn't just happen. It is the result of wise and courageous leader- 
ship, long-range planning, careful attention to details, insight into 
human relations, and long hours of hard work. Be it RESOLVED 
that DAVI express its appreciation to: E. E. Holt, superintendent, 
Ohio State Department of Public Instruction; Wendell H. Pierce, 
superintendent of Cincinnati public schools; Charles B. Crouch, 
superintendent, Hamilton County schools; their staffs; the members 
of the Convention Committees; the members of the Audio-Visual 
Directors of Ohio; the members of the Buckeye Audio-Visual 
Dealers Association; the exhibitors; and the friendly and helpful 
staff of the Netherland-Hilton Hotel. DAVI especially commends 
the Convention Coordinator, Mrs. Mickey Bloodworth, for the 
fulfiliment of heavy responsibilities directly related to the planning 
of the Convention. 


2. Many among us have noted with sorrow the passing of two 


colleagues who have attended numerous DAVI Conventions in the 
past and who have contributed vigorously to the advancement of 
our field. We recognize that the recent death of B. A. Aughin- 
baugh, a pioneer in audiovisual education and for many years head 
of the Ohio Film and Slide Exchange, represents a grievous loss to 
our professional organization. We also recognize that the death of 
K. C. Rugg, in the prime of his career on the faculty of Indiana 
University, has deprived our movement of a creative leader. Be it 
RESOLVED that DAVI express to the families and friends of the 
deceased educators deepest sympathy in their loss and that DAVI 
further resolve to honor their memories by intensified devotion to 
the educational cause to which they gave so much of their lives. 


3. In recognition of support given to the Lake Okoboji Audio- 
Visual Leadership Conference and for financial assistance given 
to the Field Service Consultancy Program, be it RESOLVED that 
DAVI express its appreciation to Teaching Film Custodians. 





4. The National Audio-Visual Association played a major role 
in securing the passage of the National Defense Education Act. 
Be it RESOLVED that DAVI commend NAVA and its executive 
vice-president, Don White, for their assistance in developing and 
obtaining acceptance of this significant legislation. 


5. In consideration of the extensive benefits derived and to be 
derived by the educational systems of the United States and its 
territories through the National Defense Education Act; and in 
recognition of the increased effectiveness of classroom instruction 
through more extensive and intensive utilization of established, 
recently developed, and experimental communications media; and 
in realization of the termination of these beneficial provisions in 
1962, be it RESOLVED that DAVI express its appreciation and 
support of the leadership exercised by the United States Com- 
missioner of Education, Lawrence G. Derthick, and his staff in 
administering the present act. 


6. At the present time the Federal Communications Commission 
has under consideration a proposal to provide new Class II edu- 
cational radio stations on AM channels heretofore reserved exclu- 
sively for commercial utilization. This proposal protects current 
users of these channels at the same time that it extends to many 





Editor’s Note: These Resolutions have been edited in the interest of space 
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TIONS 


ICA’s Jean Dupont Miller and A. H. Imhof 
participate on international relations panel 
(see Resolution 10). At right NEA’s Mary 
Condon pleads for federal support to educa- 
tion. See Resolution 9 for DAVI response. 






















































sparsely populated areas of the United States an opportunity to 
develop a form of educational communications at local and re- 
gional levels which is currently unavailable to them. Since radio 
can be an effective means for communicating knowledge and pro- 
moting learning, it is desirable that it be made available to every 
community for the dissemination of information regarding issues 
and problems of both local and national concern. In consideration 
of these matters, be it RESOLVED that DAVI respectfully urge 
the Federal Communications Commission to take formal action 
concerning the proposal to provide new Class II educational radio 
stations. 


= 


The Florence Agreement—the UNEscCo-sponsored agreement 
on the importation of educational, scientific, and cultural mate- 
rials—has just been ratified by the United States Senate. Be it 
RESOLVED that DAVI express its appreciation to the Senate for 
this action and that DAVI urge the State Department to prepare 
and sponsor the necessary legislation to implement this treaty. Be 
it further RESOLVED that DAVI urge passage of this needed 
legislation before the close of the 86th Congress. 


Walter Stone addresses Title VII session; at 
8. The Beirut Agreement, a treaty which further facilitates the top left, a Title II panel; lower, Carolyn 
international circulation of visual and auditory materials of an Guss and unidentified Title VII participant. 
educational, scientific, and cultural character beyond certain limi- See Resolutions 4 and 5. 
tations of the Florence Agreement signed in 1949, has not to this 
time been ratified by the United States Senate. Be it RESOLVED 
that DAVI urge the ratification of this treaty and the passage of 
enabling legislation necessary for its implementation. 


9. Be it RESOLVED that DAVI in its 1960 Convention assem- 
bled call widespread attention to the urgent need for federal 
financial support of education for both capital outlay and current 
operating expenses. DAVI rejects the viewpoint that federal sup- 
port must be accompanied by federal interference with state and 
local autonomy in education. DAVI and its members vigorously 
strive to focus public attention on the urgent need for apportioning 
to education a larger share of the gross national product. The dis- 
tribution of funds collected at the national level should be made in 
such a manner as to encourage rather than detract from state and 
local effort to finance public schools. DAVI expresses its appre- 
ciation to those members of Congress, state legislators, and other DAVI Resolutions express appreciation of 
governmental officials who have sponsored and supported legisla- exhibitors. Above are (1 to r) Bob Burgert 
tion to improve the financing of education. and Mr. Meisner; Mr. Powney and Connie 
Weinmann. Below, the Resolutions chair- 
man is shown on the right operating in a 
10. Recognizing that many educators in other countries are mem- different capacity. 
bers of DAVI, that many DAVI members have worked and are 
working in educational positions abroad and that national DAVI 
publications are used on a world-wide basis, be it RESOLVED 
that DAVI give major attention to the continued development of 
its role in the international realm and to the further expansion 
of its program activities that serve education and educators 
throughout the world. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Ward E. Ankrum, Chairman 
Robert deKieffer 
Ernest Tiemann 
Paul W. F. Witt 
Forest L. Crooks 
Garland C. Bagley 
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The keynoter stimulates discussion . . . 





greets old friends . . . poses with Walter Bell 


The Keynote—and Aftermath 


O KEYNOTER at recent DAVI Conventions has made 

his presence felt more keenly than did Ernest O. 
Melby at Cincinnati. The caliber of his address and 
the discussions it triggered, his participation in many 
of the Convention events and his pleasure in meeting 
old friends made his three-day visit an occasion of 
satisfaction to both keynoter and Convention. 

Dr. Melby’s address, the full text of which is printed 
in the April issue of AVI, was an all-out attack on 
American attitudes which place material comforts above 
society’s educational, social and aesthetic needs. For 
two decades, Dr. Melby said, Americans have refused 
to face unsolved problems in education, housing, urban 
planning, industry, finance, and community life because 
“we are having too much fun with our gadgets.” 

This year for the first time the audience participated 
actively in the keynote session through discussion 
groups following the address. A series of carefully 
chosen questions ranged from the broader implications 
of Melby’s speech to the topic which is DAVI’s spe- 
cialty—the educational media. From the response re- 
ceived at the national office, it looks as though this 
innovation is a Convention feature worth repeating. 

On these pages are most of the discussion topics 
with excerpts from the reports sent in: 


@ Are we preparing for a time when our status as 
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“the world’s most powerful nation” may be seriously 
challenged? 


The committee suggested that in view of the impossibil- 
ity of getting an unbiased evaluation of national status we 
forget who is “most powerful.” After all, it would be better 
that time and energy now spent in evaluations be spent in 
seriously inquiring how we can really help the emerging 
nations in the world today. 


@ How will Western civilization adjust to being a 
population minority? 


Eastern civilization has adopted the industrial advances 
of Western culture in the past. In like manner Western 
peoples (defined as Europe, North and South America, 
Australia, and New Zealand) must adopt the best of East- 
ern advances. Western peoples have traditionally con- 
quered and confined other civilizations. Now we must give 
them freedom to express themselves and cooperate with 
them in mutual education. Our communication will need 
to become more effective and meaningful so that we not 
only will know the languages of other peoples but also their 
history and customs. In brief, we must understand “from 
the heart.” We must engage in student exchange and effect 
curricular changes at home to embrace studies of Africa 
and the Orient. Above all, we must bear in mind that basic 
to all understanding of other cultures is a comprehension 
of their moral and spiritual values. 


@ Can our present luxury loving materialism help 
us to our best level of cultural development or even 
survival? 


June 1960 
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The group accepted the premise that we live in a status- 
seeking society and that possession of material wealth is 
the measure of achievement. One speaker expressed the 
conviction that the motivation in many colleges and univer- 
sities is largely specialized training for the world of employ- 
ment. When a group member asked what schools are doing 
to combat such tendencies, answers appeared to be offered 
from little intellectual conviction. The consensus appeared 
to be that educators have not faced the issues arising from 
a materialistic outlook. There was some opinion that 
teacher training institutions are at fault because they have 
failed to present in any positive way the philosophies that 
will combat materialism. The group thought that education 
should exert more telling leadership. It was the conviction 
of one speaker that schooling should cause students to 
think, not merely to reflect factual information. One mem- 
ber thought that the stated objectives of secondary educa- 
tion are, in many instances, so general as to be meaningless. 


@ What can be done to win the hearts and minds 
of underdeveloped countries in view of our present 
cultural attitudes? 


The group was fortunate to have among their number 
three citizens of foreign countries—Uganda, British West 
Indies, and Iraq. Many participants felt that the United 
States is trying to buy friendship. On the other hand, 
almost all countries need some aid that the U.S. can offer— 
educational techniques, agrarian reforms, industrial know- 
how, and money. Our foreign diplomacy of isolation in 
past decades has been a damaging factor. The problem of 
languages has never really been faced by the American 
people. Most Americans consider a vocabulary for eating, 
sleeping, and tourist directions as adequate for foreign 
travel. Schools should teach more of the cultures of other 
countries. In some instances the American concept of free- 
dom and democracy does not fit the interpretation placed 
on these ideals in other countries. 


@ How is education to cope with the current wave 
of conformity? 


Division of labor, as introduced by industry and fol- 
lowed by teachers, was named as a factor. This division 
is splendid for the mass production of commodities, but 
poorly suited to the education of children, each of which 
is a distinct personality that must develop not as a scientist 
or linguist, but as a complete individual to take his place 
in the complicated affairs of his generation. A teacher is 
often dangerously narrow in phases of life outside his own 
discipline. Teachers must be given a broader training. An- 
other contributing factor is that we do not teach our stu- 
dents to think. Much of the growing regimentation was 
also thought to be a product of fear. Suppressing freedom 
of thought will not solve our problems, and problems do 
not disappear because we cease to admit they exist. 


@ Have we any dynamic proposals for developing a 
more effective education? What changes are needed in 
content? 


The group agreed (1) that there should be some form 
of minimum essentials based on desirable values; (2) that 
there should be resources to do the work; and (3) that the 
child should be motivated to be creative. 


@ What modifications are needed in teacher edu- 
cation? 


The general feeling of the group was that students enter- 
ing teacher education institutions should be given certain 
attitude tests to determine the relationship between their 
present attitudes regarding democracy and what is gener- 
ally regarded as desirable attitudes to hold in a democracy. 
If it were found that individual attitudes were out of line, 
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then a program of improvement could be structured and 
implemented for students until graduation. Part of this 
program would be the institution itself as a iiving example 
of democracy in action. It is generally recognized that 
people are not born democratic—thus the democratizing 
process is usually a tedious one. 


@ Can the new media and new techniques give us 
an education of new power to influence the attitude 
of men toward one another? 


Group I: It was pointed out that relatively little research 
exists concerning the degree to which attitudes can be 
affected by various media. Continued interaction among 
participants resulted in the consensus that the media is 
only as successful as the individual using it and that our 
emphasis must be on the teacher in the classroom. Dis- 
cussion seemed to indicate that the problem reverts to 
teacher education. It was felt that we have not sufficiently 
emphasized the teacher as a communicator. Up to now we 
have been content to turn out what can be called “audio- 
visual mechanics.” The group felt that something would 
already be accomplished if they could leave Cincinnati 
with the conviction that the machine and gadgets are of 
lesser consequence and that the human being is the most 
important teaching tool. 


Group Il. The group expressed their opinion that the new 
media and techniques are laden with possibilities but that 
their power for good will hinge on the addition of the 
proper human element. As illustrative of the “improper 
human element” the group cited the uses of mass media in 
oppression of peoples under dictatorships, hate and fear 
campaigns in underdeveloped countries carried on for 
political ends, and those waged by bigots and racists in 
this country. The group also saw this faulty element in 
the decline of our cultural, educational, moral, and spirit- 
ual values. The participants could offer no “dynamic pro- 
posals” for remedying the situation. However, they felt 
that reverting in the classroom to some of the “old” meth- 
ods (such as discipline and a more positive approach to 
basic subject matter) while at the same time utilizing new 
media and techniques might at least halt the present pace 
of degeneration. 


Group III. The new media possess a far greater power 
for influencing the attitudes of men toward one another 
than we have been able to utilize. However, before we 
can utilize them to their fullest extent, we must become 
aware that their power for influencing attitudes depends on 
the way they are used. This awareness will only be realized 
through imagination. The attempt to depart from the in- 
effective methods may well prove to be one of the most 
difficult obstacles that must be overcome in setting up 
definite objectives. In the final analysis, educational lead- 
ership is the first prerequisite of developing and using 
audiovisual media. 


Contributors to this report are: 


Mina Brown, Director, Curriculum and Audiovisual 
Service Center, Wilmington, Delaware. 
Simon J. Chavez, University of Dayton 


Thomas B. Cooper, Head, Audiovisual Services, Florida 
A&M 


Jake Cox, Director, Audiovisual Laboratory, Morgan 
State College 


Ray Dunmire, Thiel College, Greenville, Pennsylvania 


Roy A. Lieurance, Professor of Education, Mississippi 
State College for Women 


Walter J. Mars, Dean of Instruction, Lyndon Teachers 
College, Vermont 


L. D. Miller, Director, Film Library, Purdue University 


Carl B. Snow, Director, Audiovisual Center, Western 
Michigan University 


Robert C. Wiseman, Assistant Director, Audiovisual 
Center, Eastern Illinois University 
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One of the most forward looking educa- 
tors on the American scene, Dr. Ivey 
speaks of the concerns of the Learning 
Resources Institute which are also DAVI 
concerns. 


Dr. Ivey Speaks 


HERE WAS EXPECTANCY in the air as John E. Ivey 
mounted the rostrum Wednesday morning to deliver 
the second major address of the Convention. Dr. Ivey 
(as AVI reported in its February issue) is president 
of the Learning Resources Institute, a formidable new- 
comer in a field where DAVI has labored these 37 
years. Add to this the fact that the Learning Resources 
Institute is supported by The Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education whose most consistent critic is Jim 
Finn, DAVI’s incoming president; add further the fact 
that the Learning Resources Institute is playing a large 
part in launching the Midwest Airborne Television ex- 
periment which some persons see as a trend towards a 
national curriculum; add still further that Dr. Ivey has 
the reputation for being a purveyor of bold plans with 
little patience for hairsplitting, and you can see cause 
for expectancy. 

However, if fireworks were anticipated, they didn’t 
materialize. Dr. Ivey spoke like a man whose bomb- 
shells have become accepted commodities. He seemed 
concerned mostly with explaining how the Learning 
Resources Institute views the problems of present-day 
education. Only two of his proposals were likely to 
cause discomfort: namely, his plea for “systems” as a 
way of reorganizing more economically materials, 
media, teachers’ time, etc., and,.the notion that students 
should be liberated for more independent study. 

The perennial problem of “quantity education” was 
given a new slant by Dr. Ivey who said that the “edu- 
cational fraternity has too long had its eye glued to 
the 1970’s when the present enrollment wave will have 
reached its peak.” Educators who have thought only 
to get over the “hump” in 1970 haven't looked to the 
second, third, and fourth waves, Dr. Ivey said. Big 
planning is needed to take care of these future waves, 
but that is only part of the problem. For decades to 
come the United States will be competing with Russia 
around the globe. The Russians are even now educat- 
ing for export and it behooves the U. S. to do likewise. 
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Here Dr. Ivey talks with E. E. Holt, Ohio 
state superintendent of instruction, who 
Onlookers press for- 
ward for a chance to greet the speaker. 


chaired the session. 








Jim Finn and Dr. lvey meet for first time. 
The views of the two presidents (LRI and 
DAVI) have not always been in accord. 


This also implies a different type of training, since the 
arenas of competition will be societies in various stages 
of development requiring different education needs. 
Thus the problems posed are completely different from 
the hump problem. (The implications here are obvious 
for the audiovisual specialist who will perhaps have a 
heavier role in export education than others of his 
colleagues; indeed ICA’s A. H. Imhof sounded a simi- 
lar note in a later session.) 

Factual knowledge is pretty futile in this rapidly 
changing world; therefore the best solution is to de- 
velop intellectual power which, Dr. Ivey said, “never 
becomes obsolete.” How you teach in order to develop 
this intellectual power should be a matter for research— 
a research “as agnostic and vigorous as that of in- 
dustry.” 

Dr. Ivey said that no teacher should be asked to 
do anything that a technological device can do, and 
no technological process should be used unless care- 
fully tested and evaluated. He called the Midwest 
Airborne TV experiment a combination of “technical 
devices, TV, and aircraft,” which, if successful, will be 
an example of the systems approach working to insure 
quality education for a large quantity of students at 
economical cost. If it works, he said, it will not be 
because it is “a successful piece of technology” but be- 
Cause it is an example of “successful management of 
technology.” Dr. Ivey sees airborne television as a 
system with tremendous potential for societies in every 
stage of development. (In India, for instance, it could 
be used to jump the illiteracy barrier.) Dr. Ivey con- 
cluded his address with the suggestion that the greatest 
unused teacher resource is the pupil. The more we add 
to the independence of the learner, the more we add 
to the general reserve of teaching power, he said. 

These roughly are the issues raised by Dr. Ivey and 
while he may not have thrown out any bombshells, 
perhaps no guest speaker has ever, with less effort, 
treated problems so close to the concerns of DAVI. 
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The International Aspect 


Ww": INTERPLAY OF FORCES led DAVI to plan a 
session on the international exchange of audio- 
visual information, materials, and personnel? Dr. Dale 
posed the question as an introduction to the third 
general session Thursday morning‘and said in answer: 
“We are dealing with communication in international 
development because we realize that we are at one of 
the great turning points in history.” He quoted Victor 
Hugo’s statement that “there is nothing so powerful as 
an idea whose time has come,” and asked what idea 
has now come to possible fruition—Communism or 
the dignity of man? Dr. Dale said he earnestly believes 
that DAVI can exert “key leverage” at this crucial 
time and outlined a four-point program as reported 
in the April AVI, namely: (1) an international ex- 
change of AV information; (2) exchange of AV ma- 
terials; (3) training of audiovisual personnel; and (4) 
a program for worldwide literacy. 

Following Dr. Dale’s four-point proposal, Erich 
Bauer proposed a “large-scale educational Point IV 
program.” Involved initially would be an exchange of 
audiovisual information and materials between Western 
European nations and the United States. With com- 
bined know-how these nations would then shoulder 
the task of combatting illiteracy and purveying new 
educational techniques to underdeveloped countries. 

Jean Dupont Miller, Europe and Africa Area Officer 
for ICA’s Mass Communications Media Staff, put 
ground under Dr. Bauer’s proposal with a picture of 
Africa eager for increased productivity, increased in- 
come, and above all, education. A beginning has been 
made by UNESCO, missionary groups, and the African 
governments themselves. Ghana, Nyasaland, and Rho- 
desia have instituted film programs and there is intense 
interest in radio and TY throughout Africa. Among 
problems cited by Mrs. Miller are the multiplicity of 
languages (with no written form), tribal breakup, land 
tenure, and integration. 

In a resume of ICA programs in the Near East and 
South Asia, A. H. Imhof described some of the pro- 
grams as fading out, others just beginning. (It is ICA 
policy to move out when foreign nationals are suffi- 
ciently trained to take over, as is the case in Japan, 
Iran, and the Philippines.) Vietnam and Laos have 
beginning programs; India, Indonesia, and Afghanistan, 
strong ones. Pakistan, Mr. Imhof said, is a testing 
ground for American methods. He warned that Ameri- 
can audiovisualists must be prepared to face compe- 
tition in educational methods from China and Russia. 

Robert Wagner, who spoke from USIA experience in 
Latin America, introduced several new ideas relevant 
to “leaping the illiteracy barrier.” He spoke of the 
abstract concepts that face man even in the simplest 
of societies today and said that there is a need to 
re-examine the term “fundamental education” as ap- 
plied to underdeveloped countries. He implied an im- 
portant role for the mass media in these areas. 

The general session was followed by a special session 
mn “overseas careers in AV” appropriately chaired by 
ierald Winfield, head of ICA’s Mass Media Staff. 
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Dr. Edgar Dale proposes four-point pro- 
gram for international cooperation in AV. 
See August AVCR for text of proposal. 





Erich Bauer (right) sees joint task ahead 
for U.S. and Western Europe. Bob Wag- 
ner questions “fundamental education” 
concept. See p. 163 for ICA participants. 





Virginia Sturwold, AV1 editorial assistant, 
greets foreign visitors Gustandi Nicola 
Hmud (Jordan) and Eltayib Mohamed 
Saeed (Sudan). Mrs. Sturwold was herself 
formerly a student from the Philippines. 
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Teaching 
Machines 
in the 


Limelight 


by William H. Allen 
University of Southern California 


ROM THE GENERAL sessions to the cracker barrel 
discussions (and including exhibits), teaching ma- 
chines were in the limelight at Cincinnati. The tone 
was set early by Dr. Melby whose keynote message 
was in the form of a warning that we must not become 
so fascinated with the technological devices as to for- 
get that their purpose is to educate people. His solu- 
tion to our educational problems was not a repudiation 
of science and technology, but rather the application 
of vision and imagination to their use. 

It was in the joint session on occupational interest 
groups, however, that the teaching machines received 
full treatment. Conducted by A. A. Lumsdaine of the 
American Institute for Research, a series of six speak- 
ers presented brief papers reviewing recent develop- 
ments in the programming of instructional materials 
for teaching machines. 

Lumsdaine (pictured above with first Pressey ma- 
chine) led off with a quick review of teaching machine 
types. Lloyd E. Homme, president of Teaching Ma- 
chines, Inc., of Albuquerque then plunged into the 
problem with the question: Is the human teacher the 
ideal teaching machine? He compared the quality of 
verbal instructional materials prepared for machines 
with similar materials prepared “on the spot” by hu- 
man teachers. In his opinion the teacher came out 
second best. The machine provides a sort of purifying 
process, he said, which enables it to produce a superior 
learning experience. He predicted that the poor teacher 
is going to be made uncomfortable by these machine 
developments; that there will be an overall upgrading 
of education; that grade-level differences will disappear; 
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RESSEY'S FIRST 
TEACHING MACHINE 


Gil Corlett 
and, that these machines will bring about a collapse of 
the curriculum as we now know it. In his words, “the 
human teacher should not be caught dead doing work 
that a machine can do.” 

The concept of “intrinsic programming” was pre- 
sented by its author, Norman A. Crowder, director of 
training for Western Design in Santa Barbara. Crowder 
said that, basically, intrinsic programming is built on 
the principle that the choices the learner makes will 
determine what happens to him next. First, the student 
is presented with a unit of information at the end of 
which is a multiple-choice question. His choice of 
answer determines the material he will see next. If he 
answers correctly, he goes on to the next unit. If he 
gives the wrong answer he is then exposed to material 
designed to correct that error and is finally directed back 
to the original question for another try. Crowder claims 
that this type of programming is different from that 
which furnishes knowledge of results. It is not designed 
to handle pure rote material, but is best adapted to 
material that develops logically and coherently, where 
one idea is built on top of another as in mathematical 
and scientific subjects. In its simplest form it is charac- 
terized by the Crowder-invented “scrambled book.” 
Its more sophisticated application is seen in the Western 
Design “Tutor” machine. 

Helen Popp, a research assistant to Douglas Porter 
at Harvard, described some recent programs prepared 
to teach verbal skills in the elementary school. She 
reported a sixth-grade spelling program that taught the 
conventional content of the spelling course in less than 
one-third the ordinary time and much more effectively 
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A new “race” of educators joins the congeries at Cincinnati. Pic- 
tured above is the teaching machines panel with Jim Finn (also 
a member) in the background. L to r, Messrs. Barlow, Crowder 
and Homme; Helen Popp; Dr. Lumsdaine. Lower left: No, this 
is not the men's quartet gathered around the organ. The instru- 
ment is the Western Design Tutor and the gentleman leaning on 
it is Norman Crowder, the originator of the principle on which 
it is built. Right, Marie McMahan, chairman of the session. 
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Reporting on the program at Earlham College, John 
Barlow observed that just as the student needs to be 
taught how to read, so does he need to be taught to 
use the teaching machine effectively. 

The educational implications of automated instruc- 
tion were discussed by Jim Finn who pointed out that 
the teaching machine cannot be considered in isolation 
from other technical educational developments, but 
needs to be meshed with the larger instructional system 
that will utilize technology. He asked, how will all 
this fit together and raised other pertinent questions 
such as: Will the verbal behavior taught on these ma- 
chines in the laboratory necessarily transfer and test 
out in the field? Who is to do this programming? How? 
Where? How will DAVI fit into the pattern? 

Several roomfuls of prototypes were on display in 
the exhibit area for those who wanted to see and 
manipulate real teaching machines. Finally there was 
the reminder that two DAVI publications were under- 
way—Teaching Machines and Programmed Learning, 
a hard-bound volume edited by A. A. Lumsdaine and 
Robert Glaser, and a special supplement of AV Com- 
MUNICATION REVIEW comprising a complete annotated 
bibliography of teaching machines. (The latter is 
available now from the national office. The Lumsdaine- 
Glaser edition will be issued in July.) 

It was apparent that the DAVI Convention gave the 
teaching machine the attention it deserves, that some 
start was made in seeing it in proper perspective to 
other technological instruments of instruction, and that 
DAVI felt it was a proper concern of the audiovisual 
profession. 
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What We Heard About ETV 


BY LEE E. CAMPION 


Here, in a series of brief statements by NEA’s ETV 
consultant, is the television picture as it seemed to be 
shaping up in Cincinnati. 


GENERAL STATUS 


1. The overstatements about TV being a panacea for 
all educational ills seem to be rapidly disappearing or 
disclaimed. 

2. Disappointment expressed in some localities as tele- 
vision fails to live up to exaggerated claims. 

3. More schools, however, are considering TV, espe- 
cially closed-circuit television. 

4. ETV is finding its place as a medium of communica- 
tion. (There is a debate of sorts here. Some say it should 
be regarded simply as another aid to the teacher; others 
say that this is what is wrong with it.) 

RESEARCH 


1. Generally TV can do as well as the classroom teacher 
in disseminating information, but not significantly better. 
(Possibly Hagerstown will be an exception.) 

2. Research has for the most part been concentrated on 
large classes in academic areas. The teacher operates just 
as she would in the classroom with some additional unique 
features. How can TV improve on the old method when it 
still is the old method in TV? We need research in newer 
ways to use TV. 

3. There is growing research in using closed-circuit tele- 
vision in teacher education—testing ideas. 

4. Airborne TV has many skeptics. Concern over the 
idea of a five-state curriculum. 

AV DIRECTOR AND TV 

1. In some areas he plays a vital role. 

2. In others he opposes TV or does nothing. 

3. Question: Is the AV director able to lead in TV? Is 
he trained? 

4. Need a conference in this area. Much to be desired. 
(A conference has since taken place—May 12-13 at NEA 
headquarters—which will be reported in AVI early next 
fall.) 

5. We do not know the total picture in the nation. An 
excellent idea for a survey would be “How AV Directors 
Are Involved in ETV.” 

GENERAL COMMENTS 

1. Programs are “as a rule” not very good. (This brings 
up an evaluation problem. What can we do? What is a 
good program? What is wrong with ETV programs?) Not 
everyone will agree on these points. 

2. Many TV projects are getting underway in areas that 
never truly developed good AV programs. Do AV pro- 
grams come first? 

3. ETV must fill a felt need. It must make a unique 
contribution to be of value. 

4. TV’s contribution may not always be in the way it 
treats content, but in the way it frees the teacher for other 
tasks. 

5. We are swinging too far now in opposing large classes. 
There is a place for mass dissemination. 

See page 179 for business transacted by the Television 
Committee. 
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Marshall McLuhan produces catalytic 
effect. As one seminarist put it: “I don’t 
believe a word he says, but he makes you 
think. He’s got enough reason behind his 
statements so you cant ignore them.” 





Invitational 














° 
Seminar | 
j 
é 
i 
HE LACK of an underlying philosophy 
for the audiovisual field has long 
been on the minds of AV leaders, 
among them L. C. Larson. Largely as a 
result of his ministrations, 25 DAVI 
ee 4 
| members and several participants out- ‘ 
side the organization spent a good half 
y ‘ of their time at Cincinnati in the first 
‘ of an anticipated series of seminars 
‘cal which is expected to make an inroad 
Show ove (facing mer re 
10wn above (facing camera) are on the problem. 
L. C. Larson and Jim Finn, prime ; en 
movers of seminar. Both also pre- Although of necessity an invitational 
sented papers. Lost . thought is conference, the sessions took place 
Louis Forsdale, Teachers College, in a United Nations atmosphere with 
Columbia University, and with back ‘ 
to camera (next to Forsdale) Paul almost every conceivable type of cover 
Allen, associate secretary of AACTE, age except the national networks. The 
une urtis og al George Peabody closed-circuit cameras were trained on 
olleg jor i ° - . 
College for Teachers the speakers at all times; every remark | 
eatin oT was taped; two photographers and a | 
f ; inder r (left) wou ive i ; 
re ww eee reporter represented this magazine; 
AV courses in education context; at ; 2 = ; 
right, George Gerbner who argues and George Koutsoukos was active 
for social sciences orientation. with his movie camera. The DAVI na- 


tional office had previously singled out 
Fred Harcleroad among participants to 
edit the proceedings which will come 
out as a special issue of AVCR in 
October. 

Like most conferences in which you 
have a collection of top brains going in 
~ high gear, the Cincinnati seminar was 
intriguing to watch and there were 
moments when it looked as though the 
assembled educators had talked them- 
selves out of the profession which they 
were trying to undergird. 

Not unnaturally, there were pro- 


Top (I to r) Melvin Brodshaug and Keith Tyler; AV directors pinch-hitting on Dage fessional biases discernible and a few 
equipment; Dean Macomber, Miami University, registering amusement over remarks 
by James Knowlton (conference summarizer); and, far right, Fred Harcleroad. Below, 
Superintendent James Bushong, Grosse Pointe; center, William Fulton, Carlton McLuhan with a full array of verbal 
Erickson, and Armand Hunter (making a point); right, Abe VanderMeer and Foy Cross. firecrackers* and there was an exposi- 


tion of Finn’s Law (of which the AV 
field is likely to hear more). There 
was also, from George Gerbner, an 
eloquent plea for a humanizing role 
for the communication process. With 
Fred Harcleroad to separate the chaff 
from the wheat, the resulting publica- 
tion ought to be one to watch for. 


axes to grind. There was Marshall 


*Coined by Edgar Dale 
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Shown at left is Myrl H. Ahrendt of the Shirley Thomas gave one of many lively Betty Wilson (Wantagh, N.Y.) eyes equip- 


National Council of Mathematics Teach- presentations to Armed Forces Section. ment in AV center at Miami University. 
ers. Mr. Ahrendt was one of several NEA Her topic: “Diazo Reproduction of Flan- Miami field trip and open house drew large 
department heads present at Cincinnati. nel Graphics and Chalk-Markable Charts.” crowd and evoked favorable comments. 


and other Activities 


NAEB President Harry Skornia (left) sees 
the beginnings of a renaissance for edu- 
cational radio in the Pacifica FM experi- 
ment which started on the West Coast 
and has now spread to New York City. 
The aims of these FM stations—‘‘not to 
manipulate or soften up listeners, but to 
challenge them”— illustrates the mass 
media concept of radio and TV which Mr. 
Skornia believes must be the basis of edu- 








cational broadcasting. He spoke to a 
° ° é 

PDQ group on educational radio. 

: Don lodice (right) of Hamden (Conn.) 

High School demonstrates language labs. 

) 

Anna L. Hyer and Art Smith (Ozalid) collaborate on executive secretary's visualized re- 

Gil Corlett port. Viewers rated it best to date but attendance was poor. Annual business meeting, 

which should be one of most popular sessions, still fails to get good participation. 

l 

) 

3 

y 

l 

l 

1 

1 

t lust arrived at Convention, L. G. Rackley 


sits DAVI booth where Florence Fan re- 
irds him with special name tag for mem- 
ership efforts. Rackley and J. K. East, 
th South Carolina, were “top member 
tters” for the year with 30 recruits each. 
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Occupational Interest Groups 


THE editors are grateful to record- 
ers and others whose reports ar. 
presented here. Our only regret is 
that space limitations required cer- 
tain deletions. 


Armed Forces 


The Armed Forces Section put their 
time to good use again this year, con- 
centrating some 12 presentations into 
two sessions and organizing besides an 
impromptu luncheon. A review of the 
presentations reveals some of the in- 
structional problems which military 
AV programs are attempting to solve. 
The USAFI film programs, for ex- 
ample, are used to improve the learn- 
ing situation where good instructors 
are scarce. Filmstrips and tape re- 
cordings used in combination were 
specified as useful in similar situations 
for getting a point across and freeing 
the teacher for answering technical 
questions. 

Cmdr. W. A. Arthur of the U. S. 
Naval Guided Missile School discussed 
the usefulness of elaborate training 
devices for learning operation, main- 
tenance and repair of a ship-launched 
guided missile. Not all such devices 
are effective; some are not justified as 
to cost, space, storage, etc., and as far 
as maintenance is concerned, Com- 
mander Arthur advised the use of 
actual equipment. T. H. Reilly, train- 
ing aids adviser, Headquarters, Fourth 
Naval District, described an experi- 
ment using a magnetic tape playback 
unit for training in radio code. While 
the unit in question was not opera- 
tionally suitable, the principle was 
not abandoned. 


The program was planned by Ed- 
ward L. Leech, assistant director of 
the Naval Aids Training Center at 
Treasure Island (San Francisco), who 
was called away on a Far East tour 
shortly before Convention. Mr. Reilly 
took over final arrangements. Lt. Col. 
W. C. Washcoe, who hitchhiked from 
Formosa for the occasion, presided at 
the meetings. The 1960-61 committee, 
besides Colonel Washcoe, are James 
H. Thompson, Army; Arthur Heiss, 
Air Force, and Lt. Alfred J. Croft, 
Navy. Mr. Leech advances from vice- 
chairman to chairman and as such will 
preside at the Miami sessions. Glen L. 
Lembke who was elected vice-chair- 
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man by acclamation will develop the 
program.—FROM A REPORT BY 
COLONEL WASHCOE. 


College and University Programs 


The Tuesday session opened with a 
series of presentations on college and 
university centers classed according to 
size: small, medium-sized, and large. 
By means of transparencies, Overlays, 
and an overhead projector, Walter L. 
Brown showed how three years ago 
there was no audiovisual program at 
Moorhead College in Minnesota. The 
same devices were used to describe its 
establishment. One of the major ques- 
tions, explained Mr. Brown, was to 
determine whether or not the center 
should be combined with the library. 
It was agreed that both should be 
housed in the same building but that 
each would operate independently. 
The program for the center as ap- 
proved by the faculty includes (1) 
training (including graduate level); 
(2) campus services; (3) services to 
the community. Emphasis was put on 
close liaison among the planners to 
avoid expensive changes after con- 
struction was underway. 

Reporting on the “medium-sized” 
center at East Texas State College, 
Quincy Atha said that courses were 
being offered to juniors and seniors 
and those working on master’s degree 
programs. Since the administration of 
the East Texas Cooperative Film Li- 
brary is also the center’s responsibility, 
it serves the entire campus as well. as 
off-campus areas. Mr. Atha used 2x2 
slides to describe the new building 
which covers 18,200 square feet of 
floor space and is equipped with 
closed-circuit TV facilities, production 
center, cooperative film library, cur- 
riculum development center, preview 
rooms, and central office area. 


Representing a medium-sized uni- 
versity center, John Dome told of an 
experimental study in_ instructional 
procedures being conducted at Miami 
University under a grant from the 
Fund for The Advancement of Edu- 
cation. Major purpose was to deter- 
mine the relative effectiveness of large 
and small group instruction at the col- 
lege level. Results of the study are 
printed in the Final Report of the 
Experimental Study in Instructional 
Procedures published by the Univer- 
sity. The report reveals that (1) col- 
lege teachers involved in the study 


gave evidence of being keenly inter- 
ested in improving their course organi- 
zation and their instructional proce- 
dures; (2) college professors, with 
notable exceptions, make inadequate 
use of AV aids; (3) television is an 
effective means of communication for 
instructional purposes. 

Jerrold E. Kemp reported on the 
materials center at San Jose State Col- 
lege as an example of a large college 
center. Through the use of slides and 
overlays, Mr. Kemp outlined the cen- 
ter’s present facilities of approximately 
6000 square feet, completed in 1957, 
as well as plans for a proposed second 
and third floor. 

The center operates as a_ service 
agency providing utilization services, 
production, instructional TV, and 
teacher-education facilities. Its tech- 
nical services consist chiefly of work- 
ing with buildings and grounds, pro- 
jectionist service and tape recording. 
Production services include simple in- 
structional materials to meet the in- 
structor’s needs; consulting with the 
faculty; and maintaining a_ display 
counter. The center also maintains 
closed-circuit TV, two-way communi- 
cation, and a mobile unit for student 
teaching. 

On Wednesday the group saw a 
presentation on visualizing a course in 
“Essentials of Western Culture” by 
James R. Woodworth, Department of 
Social Studies, Miami University. 

Harry M. Kauffman, audiovisual di- 
rector at the University of Denver, 
spoke on “planning and preparing an 
article for publication.” Dr. Kauff- 
man advised writers to submit their 
manuscripts months before expected 
publication. A brief abstract or sum- 
mary was sometimes valuable, he said. 
He added that the writer should not 
overestimate the reader’s knowledge 
and that he should avoid telling every- 
thing in one article. John Dome was 
named presiding chairman for 1961. 

—VIRGINIA PATTERSON 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


County and Cooperative Programs 


The consensus of the group meeting 
Tuesday was that there is no one o! 
best way to involve educational per 
sonnel in evaluation and selection o 
AV materials. Each department 
whether county or cooperative, mus 
experiment in order to determine wha 
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will meet local needs most effectively, 
and each must revise provisions con- 
stantly to keep attuned to changes. 

The group named several compe- 
tencies which personnel should have 
before becoming involved in evalua- 
tion and selection, to wit: a familiarity 
with materials already in the depart- 
ment (in order to compare effec- 
tively); an alertness to spot new prod- 
ucts in each area; a knowledge of 
good instructional qualities. Regard- 
less of how competent evaluation per- 
sonnel may be, it was deemed essential 
to have a director present to make the 
final selection and to keep a balance 
between curriculum areas and levels 
of instruction. Wednesday’s program 
took a radical departure when the four 
panelists were asked to identify their 
own point of prejudice or any bias 
they would admit. No formal presen- 
tations were made, but the entire time 
was devoted to a crossfire discussion 
with considerable participation from 
the total group. James Harbin, ma- 
terials director of Leon County 
(Florida) schools was named chair- 
man for 1961.—CONTRIBUTED 


Individual Schools 


Three presentations occupied this 
group at their single meeting chaired 
Tuesday by Constance Moy, Phillips- 
burg, New Jersey. Leone H. Lake, 
AV coordinator, South Beach Elemen- 
tary School, Miami Beach, discussed 
the promotion of local production; 
Herbert E. Scuorzo, AV coordinator, 
Mt. Vernon School, Newark, treated 
three aspects of the role of the build- 
ing coordinator; and Dorothy H. Cur- 
rie spoke on the topic: “A Program 
in the Individual School.” Miss Currie, 
who is supervisor of school libraries 
in Yonkers, New York, approached 
her topic in terms of the supervisor's 
responsibilities and privileges. Listed 
among the latter were: (1) helping 
with curriculum development; (2) 
furnishing leadership in the formula- 
tion of new concepts and in evaluation 
of current and past practices; (3) re- 
sponsiveness to change but not to the 
point of jumping on the first band- 
wagon; and (4) being a listener but 
most of all being a communicator. 

She spoke of budget and equipment 
responsibilities; responsibilities for dis- 
seminating information on materials, 
and above all, for encouraging teachers 
to use materials. “One has to know 
the philosophy of the school,” said 
Miss Currie, “which in turn will de- 
termine the responsibility of the audio- 
visual program.” 

Mrs. Lake described the promotion 
program in her building which con- 
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sists of workshops followed by weekly 
meetings. Through this type of lead- 
ership and planning, a materials pro- 
duction program has resulted. Mrs. 
Lake projected 2x2 slides showing the 
vide variety of materials involved. 

Mr. Scuorzo described the AV co- 
ordinator as sponsor of the projec- 
tionist squad; supervisor of the audio- 
visual program in his building; and 
as a dispenser of information on ma- 
terials and services available. 

Kenneth D. Weber, audiovisual 
supervisor for the Warren (Ohio) city 
schools, was elected chairman for the 
1961 session. 

—ELMER N. MOE 
STERLING, COLORADO 


Large City Systems 


The chairman, Peter Golej, audio- 
visual supervisor for the Detroit public 
schools, opened the first session by 
submitting for consideration a list of 
40 questions received by participants 
prior to the Convention. A sub-com- 
mittee was appointed to study the 
questions and arrange them in the 
following categories: (1) problems re- 
quiring research and advance prepara- 
tion; (2) questions requiring indi- 
vidual reports; (3) problems in need 
of committee action; (4) information- 
seeking questions which might be 
profitably discussed during the Con- 
vention meetings. 

Among major topics chosen for im- 
mediate discussion were care of ma- 
terials and equipment and the use of 
electronics inspection equipment. The 
group then concerned itself with the 
relative merits of an_ instructional 
materials card file system versus cata- 
loging. This was followed by discus- 
sion of the new role of the secondary- 
school audiovisual coordinator. 

At the final session John Borza 
illustrated a talk on the rebuilding of 
the bureau of audiovisual instruction 
in the Cleveland public schools after 
a flood disaster. Problems of film 
selection and evaluation were also 
considered at this session which at- 
tracted 35 participants. 

Ellen McComb, Milwaukee Public 
Museum, was elected to serve as chair- 
man of the large city section for the 
coming year. The sessions were taped 
and many of those in attendance re- 
quested copies.—DONALD SMITH, KAN- 
SAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Middle-Sized Cities 


The session Tuesday was divided 
into two discussion groups which 
turned up a number of practices re- 
ported by individual participants as 
prevalent in their systems. Among 
those classed as administrative were: 
(a) twice-a-day delivery; (b) adequate 


equipment in all buildings; (c) class- 
room conditions favorable to use of 
projected materials; (d) inservice 
training; (e) adequate budgets; (f) 
use of Title III; (g) organization of 
committees of teachers for preview 
and evaluation; (h) curriculum cor- 
relation of teaching materials; (i) cata- 
loging by grade, subject area, and 
units; (j) decentralization of all ma- 
terials except 16mm film; (k) utiliza- 
tion improvement through subject 
matter consultants; (1) team teaching; 
(m) large and small group instruction 
via the overhead projector and mag- 
netic tape teaching tables, and (n) 
working with advisory committee of 
school administrators to shape pro- 
grams and give direction to long-range 
plans and goals. 

Practices noted in the utilization of 
materials were: (a) greater prepara- 
tion for lesson presentation; (b) adap- 
tation of the overhead to elementary 
school; (c) use of AV for remedial 
teaching of slow learners; (d) use of 
tapes to relieve teachers of routine 
announcements; (e) projected over- 
lays for teaching drafting and algebra, 
and (f) photography for teaching 
health. 

On Wednesday Paul Reed, director 
of instructional materials at Rochester, 
New York and editor of Ed Screen, 
spoke on the “evolving instructional 
materials center,” pointing out that 
what has been commonly regarded as 
an audiovisual department has now 
evolved into a broader instructional 
materials center. Exploding technology 
is bringing new tools for teaching, he 
said, and the materials specialists will 
have the responsibility of determining 
their value. 

Following Mr. Reed, John Sewell, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, pointed out that 
the AV specialist is not so much a spe- 
cialist as the term implies. Rather he 
is a student who must never relax in 
his research disciplines; a student of 
national educational trends who must 
possess the ability to interpret them 
creatively; an administrator seeking 
improved organization; and a master 
teacher who uses his college and pro- 
fessional background to provide the 
teachers of his system with a well- 
equipped laboratory for learning. 

Bernadine Batters, Vancouver, 
Washington, said that audiovisual per- 
sonnel are no longer simply dispensers 
of materials. They are involved in 
curriculum planning, inservice train- 
ing, budget, and public relations with 
lay and school populations. 

“Do others—the teacher, principal, 
and administrative staff—see your role 
as you see it?” Russell Bagley, Sara- 


(See page 180) 
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Trends in Research: A Commentary 


Loran C. Twyford, Jr., New York State Education 
Department, gives readers his thoughts after 
attending the research sessions in Cincinnati 


ANY educational communications 
M research personnel have taken 
the position that research is either a 
rigidly controlled experimental study 
or a carefully executed survey of some 
sort. It is so much easier to follow a 
standard experimental design or survey 
pattern than it is to solve a problem 
using the appropriate research tech- 
niques that may be required. 

The emphasis at Cincinnati, in terms 
of the papers presented and as evi- 
denced in the session on Research De- 
sign, seemed to be on technique rather 
than on the solution of any problem. 

In its broad sense research can in- 
clude library research, surveys, pilot 
studies, action research, _ statistical 
comparisons as well as the highly con- 
trolled experimental studies. Consid- 
ering the amount of energy expended, 
it is difficult to say which is the most 
efficient method of solving problems. 
It is probably more accurate to say 
that good research may include them 
all. In view of the state of flux of the 
new media the less complex means of 
evaluation often seem to be most ap- 
propriate. There is certainly a point 
of diminishing returns when it comes 
to controlling the factors in the field 
of many variables. It is often next to 
impossible to control all of the factors 
without creating effects that distort re- 
sults. Research under normal condi- 
tions is certainly desirable but difficult 
to attain. 

Most research workers realize that 
statistical techniques are tools rather 
than the design of the experiment. 


Few seem to realize that the research 
technique is also a tool and that it 
should not be selected until the prob- 
lem is sufficiently investigated to insure 
an intelligent choice. If it is selected 
before a large segment of the investi- 
gation has been made it will most cer- 
tainly result in sterile and insignificant 
results. This is the difficulty encoun- 
tered with most research grants where 
one becomes committed to procedures 
rather than problems. 

As a result of this emphasis upon 
procedures most research concludes 
with partial answers or answers out of 
context. Good research accomplishes 
a useful end whether it be theoretically 
oriented or directed to an applied 
problem. 

Research can be a well controlled 
experiment or it can be a simple meas- 
ure of instructional effectiveness. Most 
research people have been disturbed 
by the large amount of wasted re- 
search effort proving that television 
under varying conditions can be used 
effectively to teach numerous courses. 
However, you will find that it is the 
rare administrator that will introduce 
this means of instruction without as- 
surance of research that learning has 
not suffered. Usually they hope to 
demonstrate significant increases in 
effectiveness to justify the rather size- 
able expenditures of teacher time and 
money. As a result better controls and 
larger samples cannot be justified. 

One is impressed by the lack of 
practicability of the problem studied 
in most research. If the research 

(See page 176) 


Nobody meets more often during Convention than the research groups. Here Wes 
Meierhenry (third from left) conducts meeting in unoccupied end of hallway. 
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“We saw how practical a teacher can be about A-V aids 
before we selected this Kodak Pageant Projector.” 


Says John M. Chilcoat, 


Principal at the new Nor- 
wood Elementary School, 
Baltimore County, Md., 
selected by A.A.S.A. for 
its exhibit of outstanding 
school designs: 


“From our teachers’ point of view, class- 
room order and pupil attention are basic 
requisites before any learning can take 
place. 

“A-V aids, they feel, must contribute to 
the entire learning experience—should not 
disrupt order, nor distract attention. When 
attention is held, the learning process is 
quickened, the subject more thoroughly 
understood. 

“Our teachers expressed themselves on 
these matters when we were examining 
projectors. Then they selected the Kodak 
Pageant Projector as their practical choice. 


Easy to set up, the Pageant meant pro- 
grams started promptly. Quiet, the Pageant 
didn’t distract students by machine noise.” 

Because reel arms, belts and cords are 
all permanently attached in place, the 
Pageant sets up easily. Operation is so 
simple that many teachers leave it entirely 
to the children. 

To see a demonstration of the Kodak 
Pageant’s brilliant screen image, its high 
quality sound, and its other practical fea- 
tures, call a nearby Kodak A-V dealer. Or, 
write for Pageant Bulletin V3-22. No 
obligation, of course. 


Kodak Pageant Projector ) EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 




















NOW IN THOUSANDS 





OF CLASSROOMS! 


meee... 
because it has 
passed the 

classroom test 









AVR 
RATEOMETE 


Tops the list of America’s 


Reading Learning Aids because 
of its proven performance 


IT’S VERSATILE . . . fits into any reading improve 
ment program. 
IT’S ACCURATE ... Lifetime electric motor pro- 
vides clock accuracy, trouble-free service. 
STUDENT CENTERED . . . requires minimum assist- 
ance. Students master its use in minutes. 
EASY ON BUDGET* .. . Actual classroom experi- 
ence over a 5-year period shows that costs run as 
low as 37c per pupil. 
Teachers say: ‘Pupils love working with them’’ 
oa ae ie ... “‘more convenient”’. . . 
‘so quiet’’ . . . ‘‘flexible and adaptable"’. . . ‘‘rate 
increase 70 to 300%."" 
Complete with manual, carry-case, $39.95 
5 to 9 units, ea. $35.95 ¢ 10 or more, ea. $33.95 
Satisfaction guoranteed or money refunded 


Send orders to 
AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 


Dept. AV06 523 S. Plymouth Ct., Chicago 5 
FacToRY: Box 71, Waseca, Minnesota 





SIMPLE 


EFFECTIVE! DURABLE! 











NOW! 


science 
film... 


GRASS-BLADE JUNGLE 


Encourages upper elementary and 





junior high students to observe 
and understand the small animal 
world of the backyard. Introduces the 
arthropoda division of the animal 
kingdom, which includes insects, 
crustaceans, chilopods, diplopods, 
and arachnids. Explains the differences 
in simple terms. Extreme close-ups 
of many kinds of insects and spiders, 
sowbugs, and the millipede and 
centipede, reveal their particular 


habits. Photographed by August Lenox. 


11 MINUTES. COLOR $120, RENT $6 


Order your print today! 
Write for free catalog. 









BAILEY FILMS, INC. 


6509 DE LONGPRE AVE. HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 
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studies were in another area the con- 
clusions would read as follows: (a) It 
has been proved that a Cadillac can 
be used effectively to deliver groceries, 
and (b) Five delivery boys can work 
together to deliver groceries as effec- 
tively or more effectively than can one. 
By these analogies one can see that 
effectiveness cannot be separated from 
the practicability of what one is meas- 
uring. Effectiveness is only one of 
the crucial elements. Pennsylvania 
State University has demonstrated that 
a successful television operation must 
also be acceptable to students, teachers 
and administrators and its cost, in time 
and money must be less than the addi- 
tional value received. 

The magic in words such as educa- 
tional television, teaching machines, 
and language laboratories often dis- 
torts real values and leads to excesses 
that do not increase the prestige of our 
profession. Although experimentation 
should be encouraged and errors toler- 
ated, every error and experimental 
failure makes widespread use of the 
new media more difficult. 


We should be careful in our evalua- 
tions of teaching machines to qualify 
our results. A teaching machine can- 
not be evaluated and recommended on 
the basis of effectiveness alone. Its 
added effectiveness must justify the 
cost of the equipment, cost of pro- 
gramming, additional demands upon 
teachers and any change in teaching 
time efficiency. The last relates to the 
efficient use of time and wise selection 
of what content needs to be learned. 
In programmed learning by teaching 
machines every step in the develop- 
ment of a concept must be learned 
without consideration of the impor- 
tance of learning it. 

Research on audiovisual materials 
and the new media presented at the 
Cincinnati Convention was prepared 
by educators, psychologists, sociolo- 
gists, broadcasters and engineers. Cer- 
tainly this represents an interdiscipli- 
nary approach to the solution of 
audiovisual problems. Each discipline 
reflected the multidisciplinary capa- 
bilities and interests of a good audio- 
visual person. 

At this convention, in contrast to 
meetings* of other professional so- 
cieties, the audience fully appreciated 
all aspects of the studies that were pre- 
sented.—LORAN TWYFORD 








JUST OUT! 
The most up-to-date bibliography on 
teaching machines (E. B. Fry et al). 


Available at.$1.50 from DAVI, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 





NEW? 


BRING MOTION PICTURES 
TO ALL YOUR 
CLASSROOMS WITHOUT 
DARKENING ... WITH 
THE WILSON 
MOVIE-MOVER “RP” 


Classroom Rear Projection Unit 





Regardless of your present facilities, 
with respect to light control, make all 
classrooms available for motion picture 
projection with the 


WILSON MOVIE-MOVER “RP” 
“Fits Your Program and Your Budget!” 
@ 18"x24” Screen (432 sq. in. viewing 

area) 

@ No Need to Buy a New Projector 
Any Student or Teacher Can Operate 
®@ Portable @ Durable © Inexpensive 


ONLY $139.50 COMPLETE 


(Does not include projector or %” lens— 
Prices for RCA and E-K projectors, slightly 
higher) 


plus... 
A Complete Line of 
Projection Tables 
“BUILT STRONGER ... 
TO SERVE YOU LONGER” 
e 4” Ball Bearing 
Casters 


All Steel — Fully 
Welded 
SandlewoodColor 


Thick Y%” Foam 
Rubber Pad on 
Top Shelf 


Flanges on All 

Shelves 

18”x24” Shelf 

Size 

Order Today 
from the 

Following Models 








(Model numbers designate height—‘‘E’’ Tables 
supplied with factory installed electric unit— 
20 feet of 16/3 wire.) 

W-40 $32.95, W-32 $31.95, W-26 $29.95 
W-40E $36.95, W-32E $35.95, W-26E $33.95 
W-16 (exclusively for overhead projectors) 
$29.95 


To order, or for further information, 
write today to: 


H. WILSON COMPANY 


106 Wilson Street Park Forest, Illinois 
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The first name you think of in tape recorders 


SCOR 
742 EDUCATOR 


TAPE RECORDER INSTALLATION 




















incorporating the design features most wanted by instructors 





SIMPLICITY FLEXIBILITY DURABILITY 


e Completely integrated—all student e Dual track for listen /repeat. e Specific “classroom” design 
controls on one unit. 2-way communication. guarantees against obsolescence. 
e ‘Tamper-proof—all connections e Student paces himself with material e Heavy-duty construction for 
below panel top. fed by instructor. constant classroom use. 
e Instructor remains in charge. Student e Student can communicate with e WEBCOR recorders have given 
cannot accidentally erase lesson. instructor, record conversation. reliable classroom service for years. 
e Automatic Gain Control insures e Instructor can monitor any student’s e Machine pays for itself through 
perfect record volume level at all times. work at any time. long use. 


For additional information AUDIO TEACHING AIDS DEPT. 
on this modern aid 5610 WEST BLOOMINGDALE AVE. 
to better teaching, write: INC. CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 








HM Wes ae 
49ISEZ UY 
s10,90la1g 

Xo|MalA 
"41 Hy 97907] OK Ae 
JOEY) ON 


COMBINATION 35MM FILMSTRIP 
AND 2” x 2” SLIDE PROJECTOR 


Viewlex V-25-P makes teaching easier from 
every angle gives student interest and 
your teaching period a real lift! Produces an 
mage so crisp and brilliant—even with room 
lights on—that it literally MAKES students 
LOOK and LEARN! Its operation is so auto- 
ee 
and in “pop-up” ejector lamp changing — 
that teaching and learning go on without 
interruption 


Other Viewlex projectors available from 
$50.25 to $495.00. Ask your Viewlex Audio- 
Visual franchised dealer for a demonstration, 
or write for catalog 


All Viewlex projectors are 
GUARANTEED FOR A LIFETIME. 


Wiewlex INC. 


35-08 Queens Bivd. Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
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Irv Boerlin 
steps down 


after 8 years 


Mr. Boerlin, who resigned at Cincin- 
nati as chairman of the Legislative 
Committee, has seen a number of leg- 
islative benchmarks during his term of 
leadership—postal bills, the Florence 
agreement, a good start on the Beirut 
agreements, ETV legislation  intro- 
duced, the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act. DAVI owes much to his 


untiring service. 


Project Committees Air Plans for 60-61 


BY ROBERT C. SNIDER 


DAVi’s “committed 4%” (see AVI 
for April, page 128) met and worked 
in Cincinnati from 9 to 5 on Monday, 
February 29. A complete report of 
all DAVI committees—project, pro- 
cedural, joint, ad hoc, interim, etc.— 
would fill several volumes and is 
clearly beyond the scope of this issue. 
However, we present the following 
highlights from meetings of the project 
committees in Cincinnati. 


Archives and History under the 
chairmanship of M. I. Smith of Du- 
luth, Minnesota, held the best-attended 
meeting in its history with 26 members 
present from 20 states. Plans were 
made to transfer historic tape-recorded 
interviews from the DAVI Archives 
in Iowa City to the National Tape 
Repository at Kent State University 
for wider distribution. The Committee 
plans a filmstrip story of its activities 
for use at the 1961 Convention. Be- 
cause of its increasing size and _ its 
plan to seek members from every 
state, this group established a steering 
committee of six. 


Buildings and Equipment with Irene 
Cypher, New York University, as 
chairman, gave consideration to the 
sales and needed revisions of the pub- 
lication series, Planning Schools for 
Use of Audio-Visual Materials. The 
committee has decided to prepare a 
fifth volume in this series dealing with 
learning philosophy and theory as it 
relates to school environment. Con- 
sideration was also given to the publi- 
cation of a series of data sheets pro- 


viding building specifications essential 
to the proper use of AV materials. 


International Relations (Francis W. 
Noel, California, chairman) went on 
record as recommending that DAVI 
make an intensive study of the ways 
and- means of implementing its inter- 
national role with particular emphasis 
on becoming an international AV 
clearing house for information and for 
individuals. The Committee further 
resolved that the 1961 DAVI Conven- 
tion devote more time to the interna- 
tional aspects of audiovisual education 
and that ways and means be explored 
to invite a number of distinguished 
foreign AV leaders to Miami. Since 
the meeting in Cincinnati Dr. Noel 
has found it necessary to resign as 
chairman and Howard Kresge, chief, 
Orientation and Counseling Branch, 
ICA, has accepted the chairmanship. 
Other committee activities include se- 
curing articles of an_ international 
character for AVI and other educa- 
tional magazines. 


Legislative (Irving C. Boerlin, Penn- 
sylvania, chairman) met and heard 
reports from Robert W. Frase of the 
American Book Publishers Council 
whose topic, “Behind the Washington 
Scene,” created a provocative discus- 
sion. The writer reported on _ his 
activity as the NEA representative on 
the study group of the Committee 
Investigating Copyright Problems Af- 
fecting Communication of Educational 
and Scientific Information. William 
King, New Jersey State Department 
of Education, discussed the National 
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Defense Education Act, its present 
status, and needs for extension and 
modification. The Committee recom- 
mended that DAVI initiate action 
toward the establishment of a national 
council to study and recommend ac- 
tion on the continuation and modifi- 
cation of NDEA. 

After eight years as chairman, Mr. 
Boerlin resigned at the conclusion of 
the Cincinnati meeting and Mr. King, 
who has been assistant chairman dur- 
ing the past year, was appointed to 
replace him. 


Professional Audiovisual and 
Teacher Education under the chair- 
manship of Ernest Tiemann, Texas, 
recommended that DAVI request af- 
filiation with the Associated Organiza- 
tions for Teacher Education. This 
recommendation was later approved 
by the DAVI Executive Committee. 
It was further recommended that 
DAVI, through Dr. Tiemann and Dr. 
Hyer, work closely with the National 
Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education in an effort to encourage 
institutions seeking accreditation to 
upgrade their audiovisual programs. 
This committee is continuing its work 
with NEA’s National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. Dr. Tiemann and several 
other committee members will attend 
the TEPS conference in San Diego 
June 21-24. 


Research, with Wesley C. Meier- 
henry, University of Nebraska, as 
chairman, met for a full day and con- 
tinued its deliberations the following 
day. J. J. McPherson reported on 
current research activities under Title 
VII, Part B (Dissemination). Dr. 
Meierhenry reported on the Research 
Committee’s meeting in Lincoln last 
January. A. A. Lumsdaine reported 
briefly on the Stanford University 
Seminar and the resulting publication 
of papers. 

It was recommended that Chairman 
Meierhenry work with the AVCR edi- 
torial board in exploring the possibility 
for a special issue devoted to theories 
of learning and audiovisual communi- 
cation. Other subcommittees with 
specific assignments were established. 


Standards and Specifications for 
Audio-Visual Equipment met with its 
chairman, Neville Pearson, University 
of Minnesota. Plans were outlined 
whereby members might serve on a 
consultative basis during the prepara- 
tion of a revised edition or supplement 
to the 1959 edition of the CCSSO Pur- 
chase Guide. Irving Michelson of Con- 
sumers Union was on hand to explore 
ways in which his organization might 
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PRICES CUT 


ALMOST 44 





K 
on Audiotape on 1%4-mil MYLAR 


Tuar'’s RIGHT! Audio Devices 
has cut at least 31% off the 
price of its premium-quality 
Audiotape on 14%4-mil “Mylar.” 
Now educators can have all the 
advantages of DuPont’s fabu- 
lous “‘Mylar”’ for little more 
than the cost of an ordinary 
plastic-base tape. 

Audiotape on 1%-mil “My- 
lar” is the finest tape in the 
Audiotape line. Its tough, dur- 
able “Mylar” base and profes- 
sional-quality oxide make it the 
perfect tape for schools. (Sim- 
ilar price reductions have also 
been made on Master “Low 
Print-through” Audiotape on 
14%4-mil “Mylar.”’) 


“Mylar” is DuPont’s trade- 
mark for its polyester film—the 
toughest, most durable recording 
tape base material known to 
man. “Mylar” cannot dry out or 


in Hollywood: 640 N. Fairfax Ave. + 


become brittle with age. Record- 
ing tapes on“ Mylar’ can’t break 
or stretch in normal use, regard- 
less of temperature or humidity. 
Most importantly, “Mylar” is a 
known, tested base material— 
proven by years of use in tele- 
metry, automation and elec- 
tronic computing applications. 
Millions of feet have been re- 
corded by professional and ama- 
teur sound recordists, too. 





AUDIO DEVICES, INC., 444 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22, N.Y. 


in Chicago: 5428 N. Milwaukee Ave. 





work more closely with DAVI in es- 
tablishing AV equipment standards. 


Television under the chairmanship 
of Raymond Wyman, University of 
Massachusetts, discussed and approved 
a joint publication with the NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers. 
This booklet, to be widely distributed 
to teachers, is planned as a primer 
of TV utilization. A steering com- 
mittee was appointed to work with 
representatives from the Classroom 
Teachers on this project and a plan- 
ning meeting was held in Columbus 
early in May. 


DAVI-NAEB Tape Recording with 
Chairman Ralph H. Hall, Kent State 
University, presiding. The Committee 
made future plans for the National 
Tape Recording Project located at 
Kent State University and sponsored 
by that institution, DAVI, and NAEB. 
Recordings made of major presenta- 
tions at Cincinnati may be obtained 
from Kent State. 

Service Packets committee with 
Wanda Daniel Domino, chairman, met 
and made plans for expanding the 
service packet project during the year 
ahead. 
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* FACTS ABOUT FILM 
(2nd Edition) 

* FACTS ABOUT PRO- 
JECTION (2nd Edition) 

* THE AUDIO-VISUAL 
SUPERVISOR 


Three films containing complete es- 
sentials of audio-visual training and 
guidance. Every phase of l6mm film 
work—FILM HANDLING—FILM 
PROJECTION—the OBJECTIVES 
and RESPONSIBILITIES of the 
SUPERVISOR are examined. This 
new and completely revised COLOR 
series covers the methods, physical 
requirements, and special techniques 
expected of first-rate audio-visual 
practice. 


A complete list of more than 
fifty graded FOREIGN LAN- 
GUAGE films, recommended for 
purchase under Title III of the 
National Defense Education Act 
is available upon request. 


Also ask for International Film Bu- 
reau’s 1960 general film catalog. 





International Film Bureau Juc. 


57 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 











Recent BEST SELLERS 


SVE FILMSTRIPS 


t we SUBSTITUTE in a football 


game, we put one player in place 


—_ . another. | 






TOP SEVEN in demand are basic. 
Subject sets .. . 5 are black and white - 
all are captioned . . all recommended 
for purchase under Title Ill, NDEA. 

Basic ALGEBRA Grades 8-9. Photos of familiar 
objects and situations. Diagrams simplify alge- 
braic concepts, uses, and relate with arithmetic. 

— 556 S,Set of 7, boxed, avg. 50 frames ea. $20.45 

FRACTIONS Gr. 4-5. Pictures clarify concepts. 

— 535 S,Set of 8, boxed, avg. 43 frames ea. $23.40 

SCIENCE for Beginners Gr. 3-4. In COLOR. 
— 425 S,Set of 6, boxed, avg. 38 frames ea. $27.00 
Basic WEATHER Gr. 6-9. Fine photos, diagrams. 
— 426 S,Set of 4, boxed, avg. 56 frames ea. $11.70 
EARTH and UNIVERSE Gr. 6-9. Drawings, photos. 
— 487-S,Set of 7, boxed, avg. 51 frames ea. $21.50 
Plane GEOMETRY Gr. 9-10. Photos, drawings. 
— 541 S,Set of 12, boxed, avg. 49 frames ea. $35.10 
Primary SCIENCE—Group | Gr. 1-2. In COLOR. 
_ 424 SA Set of 6, boxed, avg. 25 frames, ea. $24.30 


Orders Shipped Same Day Received + Catalog on Request 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC.| To Order, 
1445 Diversey Pkwy.. Dept. 860, Chicago 14, Ill 
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(Continued from page 173) 


sota, Florida, thinks not. The reason 
for the discrepancy in viewpoint, Mr. 
Bagley told the group is that teachers 
have had little contact in their - pre- 
service courses with the AV materials 
concept as the materials specialist 
knows it. The remedy is to raise com- 
munication in the school system to a 
high level and keep it there. He also 
recommended thorough analysis of the 
audiovisual role (as it applies within 
the system) with final translation into 
a written job description. 

Commenting on “keeping curricu- 
lum practices updated,” Connie Wein- 
mann, Salem, Oregon, recommended 
attending the DAVI Convention; par- 
ticipation in group discussion, buzz 
sessions, and all types of interchange 
that inevitably take place at all con- 
ventions; and, reading the professional 
literature. 

Merlin Lucia, Green Bay, Wiscon- 
sin, took a strong stand for the audio- 
visual director as something more than 
an implementer of the curriculum. If 
AV specialists consider themselves 
educators, he said, they accept the 
responsibility to work with adminis- 
tration and curriculum staff. This calls 
for knowledge and understanding of 
building problems as well as thorough 
understanding of the courses of study 
at all levels in the system. 

George Ingham, Westport, Con- 
necticut, said that a wide use of 
instructional materials would probably 
result in greater involvement in cur- 
riculum planning on the part of the 
instructional materials person. It would 
also tend to bring about more realistic 
attitudes on the part of pupils; develop 
vivid imagination in solving problems; 
increase awareness of social and ethi- 
cal values; encourage teachers to ex- 
periment; and alert the administration 
to allow greater latitude in teaching. 
It might also tend to break down the 
present organization of subject matter. 

——BERNADINE BATTERS 
VANCOUVER, WASHINGTON 


Small City Systems 

The present-day audiovisual director 
emerged as “neither fish nor fowl” in 
the introductory presentation Tuesday 
by Ben Ahlschwede, assistant superin- 
tendent, Battle Creek public schools. 
Dr. Ahlschwede considered the audio- 
visual director in terms of four pro- 
fessional responsibilities which charac- 
terize a member of the curriculum 








reveals a new world of 
sound under the sea. 


SCIENCE CONCEPTS in 16 M.M. 
motion picture — 


“SOUNDS IN THE SEA” 
This scientific motion pic- 
ture in sound and color is a 
foundation for a study of 
marine life. 
Grade level: Elementary 
Write for catalog 


MOODY INSTITUTE 


of SCIENCE 
Box 25575-A Los Angeles 25, Calif. 





THE PLANET 
EARTH 


The formation and 
growth of our earth... 
using animation and 
special effects. 


preview 


1 reel. Color $100 


EVOLUTION 
OF POWER 


Using animation, we 
show man’s progress 
from muscle power 
to the atomic power. 


1 reel. Color $100 


Write for 
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team. He was described as an experi- 
enced instructional specialist; a ready 
source of ideas and suggestions in the 
selection and use of materials; and as 
a professional practitioner conversant 
with curriculum at all levels. His re- 
sponsibility for work with building 
coordinators includes professional ac- 
tivity with the coordinators as a group; 
individual conferences with coordina- 
tors; and participation in work com- 
mittees dealing with such current 
matters as preview and production. 
Other responsibilities involve appropri- 
ate work with teachers, principals, and 
subject-area consultants; and the plan- 
ning of instructional materials through 
production workshops. 

In conclusion the audiovisual di- 
rector was dignified as a VIP—‘“a 
visually-important, interesting, indis- 
pensable person.” 

A panel on “The Audiovisual Direc- 
tor Works with Curriculum” presented 
the following views: 

Specific aspects of a director’s work 
with building coordinators and a blue- 
print for an audiovisual “open house” 
for new teachers, by Goldie R. Huey, 
Casper, Wyoming. 

Current instructional workshops 
from the viewpoint of Canadian audio- 
visual education, by Gordon E. Mar- 
tin, North York, Ontario. 

Techniques of selling the audio- 
visual program to building | staffs, 
visualized by means of _ individual 
transparencies and overlays, by Mar- 
garet Scott, Pontiac, Michigan. 

Inservice training of teachers, in- 
cluding both grade and departmental 
groups, by Donald Scott, Neenah, 
Wisconsin. 





Audiovisual presentations were 
made on Wednesday by Ewell Thur- 
man, principal, Bellevue School, Clay- 
ton, Missouri; Harvey Woltman, AV 
director, Millburn Township, New 
Jersey; Frances Carney, audiovisual 
director, Fitchburg, Mississippi; and 
Margaret Poole, St. Clair Shores, 
Michigan. Their topics covered audio- 
visual activities in the classroom; AV 
services available in a high school; 
training projectionists; and setting up 
an AV exhibit. 

Topics identified by participants the 
day before were also discussed 
Wednesday, namely; Personnel, Pro- 
motion, Materials and Utilization; and 
Equipment. 


—JOHN H. O’MEARA 
NEWARK STATE COLLEGE 
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AO OPAQUE 
DELINEASCOPE 


LIGHTER 
AND BRIGHTER 


AO’s New High Speed Opaque 
Delineascope projects a brighter 
image than any other opaque pro- 
jector. Improved, large-diameter, 
coated projection objective deliv- 
ers a full 145 lumens to screen. You 
have clearer image definition in 
tone, contrast and detail... from 
edge to edge, from corner to cor- 
ner of the screen. And, it’s lighter 
than ever...only 29 Ibs. 


New, modern styling and design 
places all adjustments on the right 
side of the instrument...where they 
belong. You operate switch, focus 
knob, opitcal pointer and handy 
roll feed...quickly and easily. Extra 
deep copy platform positions and 
locks instantly at any desired level 
..-accommodates material up to 2%} 
inches thick. Every detail has been 
planned for your convenience. 





SERVICEABILITY 


Large hinged access door makes it 
easy to replace bulb and clean re- 
flecting mirrors. All-glass reflecting 
mirrors will not tarnish or deterio- 
rate. AO’s exclusive glass reflecting 
surfaces plus sturdy “unitized” con- 
struction assure projection preci- 
sion that will withstand vigorous 
classroom use. You can be sure that 
your AO Opaque will still produce 
the brightest screen image, even 
after years of service. 





rcoo-or- re ee ST | 








| Dept. F-247 
| A ° () . 0 see ~~ full information on Ape New | 
eal aque Delineascope by return mail. — 

| ® merican pti 0 Please have my AO Sales Representative set ] 
| up a demonstration. | 
| Company — sme | 
| SPENCER Address | 
| INSTRUMENT DIVISION, BUFFALO 15, NEW YORK City Tene State | 








fe ee ee em me a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eel 


IN CANADA write—American Optical Company Canada Ltd., Box 40, Terminal A., Toronto, Ont. 
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Is Your Film 


Scratched? 
Dirty? 
Brittle? 
Stained? 
Worn? 
Rainy? 
Damaged? 





Then why not try 


THE FILM DOCTORS” 


Specialists in the Science of 


FILM REJUVENATION 


RAPIDWELD Process for: 
® Scratch-Removal © Dirt 


® Abrasions © “Rain” 
rapid 
37-02¥ 27th Street, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Founded 1940 


Send for Free Brochure, “Facts on Film Care” 


















C ovetin g: 


Furkec 


The Land and the People 
A complete siileilte- Visual Kit--including: 


7 Color Sound Slide Films 
4 LP Records 

16 Full-Color Study Prints 
4 Artifacts 


| Teachers Guide 


(Film strips and study guides 
available as separate units.) 


Geography © History @ Art 
City Life 
FULL PRICE $38.00 
Age: Junior High to Adult 


Previews to schools and educational 
organizations available free - write: 


INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATIONS FOUNDATION 
9033 Wilshire Blvd. 


A non-profit Foundation established to promote 
better understanding between nations of the world. 





Swap Shop and PDQ Sessions 


Swap Shop on Title Ill 


Charles F. Schuller opened the dis- 
cussion of problems, solutions and 
progress in Title III projects by intro- 
ducing a panel of specialists and others 
who have worked extensively on the 
implementation of Title III. 

John R. Ludington of the U. S. 
Office of Education gave an excellent 
resume of the Act. He pointed out 
that each state operates according to 
its own rules and regulations in regard 
to the distribution of funds. He 
stressed the necessity of putting all 
requests and replies in writing and 
expressed repeatedly that funds are 
not meant to add emphasis to a par- 
ticular need. Participation is open to 
all. Mr. Ludington pointed out the 
many opportunities available under 
Title Ill, thereby stimulating a good 
question and answer period. He also 
suggested that schools evaluate their 
programs and let Congress know the 
results. 

In accordance with arrangements, 
Elizabeth Golterman re-recorded at 


e Country Life 


Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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7% ips a tape of the entire discussion 
which had been recorded at 1% ips. 
Copies were sent to the DAVI reposi- 
tory at Kent State University, to Dr. 
Schuller, and to the writer. This tape, 
which should help to clarify a number 
of questions pertaining to Title III can 
be had on request from Kent State. 

This was a stimulating and informa- 
tive session with about 200 persons in 
attendance. Mr. Schuller again proved 
to be a very capable leader and the 
panel members responded well in giv- 
ing information and asking pertinent 
questions.—MYRTLE HOVERSON, PROC- 
TOR, MINN. 


Using Community Resources 


Discussing various aspects of field 
trips, Helge Hansen stressed the fact 
that adequate planning is essential and 
pointed out that regardless of permis- 
sion forms the teacher is responsible 
for the safety of her pupils and is held 
legally accountable. He also pointed 
out that a field trip can mean going 
to another part of the school and does 
not necessarily require leaving the 
grounds. 

Miss Selma Widerschein described 
the school program of the Museum of 
Natural History in Cincinnati which 
attempts to take the museum to the 
school. Over a period of several years 
more than 1000 display cases have 
been constructed to exhibit many of 
the museum pieces which relate di- 
rectly to the school program. This is 
a free service to teachers and on many 
occasions the museum will send films 
and filmstrips along with the displays 
when they are applicable. These “suit- 
case museums” are relatively inexpen- 
sive to construct from scrap and 
cheaper grade materials. In the case 
of Cincinnati they are constructed by 
the vocational high school. For those 
schools which have display cabinets in 
the halls, exhibits attached to flat 
boards are available. In addition to 
these- services the Museum has made 
several motion pictures of exhibits and 
is at present shooting one of fossils. 

Ernest A. Zimmerman, Euclid, 
Ohio, described the many advantages 
derived from the use of resource 
people in the community. He quoted 
from a term paper by a student who 
had developed a list of resource per- 
sons after sending questionnaires to 
over 60 industries and _ individuals. 
The list included such information as 
availability, cost if any, approximate 

(See page 184) 
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eteeen iPr VOUNSE LEPEL 





2 
i 
PLAY Gi Sipe OWE! Side 
Recoro| 7 ++ . 
ADD A.~TRACK 


| SEORESS TRACK STEREO 
HALF TRACK STEREO 








PiaY 








TEACHING 





AND 


SELF-TRAINING 
MADE 
EASIER! 





‘ADD:+A+TRACK’ 





DRAMATIC NEW DEVELOPMENT IN TAPE RECORDERS! 


e Unique advance for modern teaching and learning! e 
Develops oral skills and promotes retention! e Excellent for 
language and speech students—speeds learning! e Helpful to 
music students—helps improve technique! e Benefits teach- 
ers—saves time and energy! 

Exclusive V-M “‘Add-A-Track”’ is the big new feature in tape 
recorders! Opportunities for powerfully effective teaching 
methods are limitless! Record on one track, rewind the tape 
and record again on another track while listening to the first 
recording through the V-M recorder’s own speakers or through 


V-M/“App-A-TRACK” ‘tape-o-matic’® 
4-TRACK STEREO-PLAY TAPE RECORDER— 
Records and plays-back monophonically on 
four tracks. Plays stereophonic tapes. High- 
Fidelity Speaker System. Simple Push-But- 
ton controls assure complete simplicity of 
operation. Model 720 . $225.00 List* 
Mope 166—AUXILIARY AMPLIFIER-SPEAK- 
ER—for stereo playback $75.00 List* 


"Slightly Higher West 
® 
the Woice of Music® 


V-M CorporATION ¢ BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN ¢@ WoRLD FAMOUS 
FOR THE FINEST IN TAPE RECORDERS, PHONOGRAPHS AND RECORD CHANGERS 








VM 





another speaker system. Then play-back again and you hear 
both recordings simultaneously! The student can rerecord his 
voice or instrument, repeatedly, without affecting the first (or 
master) track in any way. He can even play a duet with himself! 

For budget-conscious administrators, here is the economical 
way to begin a completely effective modern language labora- 
tory. Here, in one compact portable case, simplicity of opera- 
tion is combined with practical versatility for the many uses 
it will find in every school. 

Ask for a thrilling demonstration of V-M “Add-A-Track” 
—an engineering advance that benefits both in the class- 
room and at home. Investigate today! 





V-M CorPoRATION—Dept. AV 
305 Territorial Road 
Benton Harbor, Michigan 


Please send me without obligation, your booklet giving 
additional information on “‘ Add-A-Track”’ 


NAME __ 





ADDRESS ____ 








r CITY = 7 ZONE STATE 














With the New 
Visi-graph Flannelboard 

@ INITIATE—More Impact 
e STIMULATE—Greater Interest 
@ BUILD—Graphic Picture Stories 

A Model and Price for Every Need! 

Write: 

The Ohio Flock-Cote Co. 
5713 Euclid Cleveland 3, Ohio 








BALANCE IN NATURE 


Life-Cycles of Aphids and Ladybugs 
16mm Conservation Film 
17 Minutes, $170 — Color, Sound 


TIDE POOL MARINE LIFE 
Full COLOR 11”x14” Study Prints 
Set of 12 — $8.95 


THIS IS CENTRAL AMERICA 
Blue Ribbon Award Winner! 
8 Filmstrips, Realia, Record, Books 
Kit —- $55 . . . Individual Filmstrips — $6 


FILMSCOPE INC. 
Box 397 — Sierra Madre, California 











Attention 
A-V Directors 


Here is a special package 
of recorded teaching tools 
designed to enrich the 
social studies program in 
your school. Three main 
areas are covered on these long-playing FOLK- 
WAYS’ discs—American Indians, Eskimos, and 
Africa. 

FE4401—Mausic of Sioux & Navajo Indians 
FE4444—Eskimos of Hudson Bay & Alaska 
FW8852—Musiec of Africa 

Reg. price fer all three records $17.85 
Special package discount price $12.75 


Order from: 
Record, Book & Film Sales 
121 W. 47 St., NYC 36 











length of program, and telephone 
numbers. 

Chairman Margaret Saylor, Parma, 
Ohio, circulated a scrap book picturing 
children involved in various activities 
based on the theme “gold is where you 
mine it.” She admitted, however, that 
one must be a beggar to get the job 
done. A spirited discussion followed 
as to whether or not sponsored ma- 
terials should be used in the classroom. 
—OLLIE E. BISSMEYER, JR., UNIVER- 
SITY OF KENTUCKY 


Inservice Training> 


When walls bulge in the meeting 
room where educators gather to dis- 
cuss classroom. teachers’ attitudes 
toward the utilization of good instruc- 
tional materials, we may very well 
assume that a problem exists. This 
occurred at the sectional meeting on 
inservice training Wednesday evening. 

All of the panelists (Marie Mc- 
Mahan, Battle Creek, Mich.; Goldie 
Huey, Casper, Wyo.; and L. H. Booher 
and Clifton Frizzel, Canton, Ohio) 
acreed that until teacher competencies 
are developed, there is little need for 
added equipment and light controlled 
viassrooms. Thus the problem was 
placed directly in the hands of the 
audiovisual directors. 








The KEYSTONE Standard Overhead Projector 


is available for purchase under the 





It is useful— 

In the Science Category with appropriate 
units of slides in Physics, Biology, General 
Science, Health, Physiography, and Elemen- 
os tary Science. 


National Defense 
Education Act 


The Keystone Standard Overhead Projector 
is designed for the projection of Transparen- 
cies, Standard 
Polaroid Slides, and Handmade Lantern Slides 
or, With appropriate accessories Tachistoslides 
© se ay ia 
Microscopic Slides. 


(3%” x 4”) Lantern Slides, 


or 2%” Slides, Strip Film, and 


Mathematics Category, in teaching Number-Combinations and 
Fraction-Combinations tachistoscopically; Solid Geometry with 


Stereograms. 


In the Modern Languages Category in teaching French, Spanish, 
German and Russian with Tachistoscopic Units. 
Write for Further Information or a Demonstration by our 
Local Representative. KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Meadville, Pa. 
Since 1892, Producers of Superior Visual Aids. 
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Consensus was also reached on 
these points: 
@ Inservice training of all types is 
the answer, whether we are dealing 
with small or large school communi- 
ties. Most teachers want to improve 
their techniques and the director, 
therefore, is challenged to meet these 
teachers at their own “AV level,” in- 
volve them in planning, and move at 
a rate that seems feasible. Unless the 
director is deeply involved in curricu- 
lum building and revision, he will not 
be in a position to carry through a con- 
tinuing, vigorous inservice program. 
@ The teacher may need help to iden- 
tify and acknowledge his needs before 
the training has value. Once this has 
been established the ways and means 
of involving the teacher both in theory 
and practice will follow. Inservice 
training may be set up for an indi- 
vidual teacher or group of teachers, 
experienced or inexperienced, on grade 
levels or in departmental groups. 
@ As many methods of training may 
be used as the versatile director has 
at his command, but competencies in 
utilization must be achieved. When 
teachers acknowledge the worth of the 
new tools, the work of the director and 
coordinator has just begun. Materials 
must be readily available and the pro- 
gram must be such that the teacher 
continues to advance. 
@ Our materials have potentials that 
defy the imagination, but desirable re- 
sults will be gained only if the teacher's 
attitude toward them is such that they 
have .meaning and will be used as a 
regular part of classroom work. As 
teacher training institutions recognize 
the need for pre-service work in AV, 
audiovisual directors will find some 
change in attitude. However on-the- 
job training may always hold the key 
to curriculum enrichment.—MARGARET 
M. JACKSON, NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Title VII 

See the May-June issue of AVCR 
for a detailed account of the PDQ ses- 
sion which featured reports on Title 
VII projects. The author is Eugene 
Oxhandler who was recently named 
associate director for research at the 
audiovisual center, Syracuse Univer- 
sity. 
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NOW! 
CLASSROOM 
RADIOS 

AS RUGGED AS 


NEWCOMB 


(555 a PHONOGRAPHS 
: THE STEREOS 6 sa on AND TRANSCRIPTION 


AV-1000FM are transformer - powered 
5 AM and FM table model radios with 


identical output and speaker systems [0 | AY al FRR S 
y They form a perfectly balanced team 


for reproducing AM-FM stereo simul- 





casts, yet each can be used individu 


2 ally for receiving menephenic breed- At last! radios designed specifically for classroom 
2 j- a . r . 

. an ast OT aa ae use... ruggedized by Newcomb for year-in-and- 

e cone speaker 





year-out academic duty ... dependable, mintmum- 
maintenance instruments for current events, 

















safe, transformer-powered, high per 
formance AM radio that is extremely 
ugged yet weighs only 10 pounds 


\ civics, history, and music instruction... Newcomb 
S radios are in aclass by themselves. So much 
n ‘ . 

quality has never before been concentrated in so 

n : 

. compact a package. The audio excellence of these 

d units surpasses most console models, yet even the 
Is largest Newcomb radio is light enough to be 
easily carried by one person. Great attention has 
T ; " aie hid ; 

been paid to intelligibility and coverage. High 
fidelity component parts and highly effective 
at ; ; : 

: controls, combined with careful matching of 
_ loudspeakers and amplifiers for optimum acoustic 
" efficiency, result in teaching tools of the highest 
a order...tools which add interest, variety, and 
is drama to classroom instruction. All Newcomb radios 
re ; . 

; MUSIC ROOM MODEL AV-1003FM is have crackproof plywood cabinets covered with washable, 

i a transformer-powered table model : , > . 

: FM radio that combines a 12 watt scratch-resistant, gray fabrikoid. Speakers are protected by 
1e Bi-Coupled®, inverse-feedback-con : ; . ‘ 

e- trolled output system with a two-way, cinnamon brown, kickproof, perforated metal grills. Antennas are 

three-driver speaker system for ex- f ? Z 4 

>y ceptionally accurate, smooth sound built in. A. C. power cord stores neatly on the back. Dials are 

I reproduction and greatly improved : , : : : 
distribution. Loudspeaker comple lighted and have conelrad markings. Output jacks permit use with 
ment includes two big 9” oval, dual - a : ’ 
cone drivers for low and medium fre- Newcomb Headphone Listening Center accessory and also 
quency reproduction and a 342” . e 
tweeter to give crisp, clean reproduc: connecting the radio to a central sound system. Transformer 
tion of the top end of the audio » . - 

R spectrum powered for safety, Newcomb radios are U. L. approved. 
i F cee... Like Newcomb phonographs, stereo tape recorders, transcription 
le players and public address systems, Newcomb Classroom 
ne Radios are truly an astute investment in lasting quality. 
“ BID SPECIFICATIONS ARE AVAILABLE TO QUALIFIED PERSON NEL 
Se ; 

, ——— EL Lh mmm —- <_ - Ol EE 7 

I- ue . : i 

AM-FM MODEL AFM-1500 is a hand ' 

some, powerful cleseveem vedio fer 1 NEWCOMB AUDIO PRODUCTS CO., Dept. AV-6 ‘ 

receiving either AM or FM broadcasts } 6824 Lexington Avenue, Hollywood 38, California : 

it has a sliderule type dial, tuning ' ” E ‘ 5 ; 

eye, 15 watt push-pull amplifier and , , 

9” oval, dual cone speaker 1 Gentlemen: Please send me a complete description of } 

i ' 

! [] AM radios []) FM radios {) Copies of bid specifications , 

i ! 

1 ' 

! ! 

1 name — ' 

' ' 

_ ; title or department ; 
i ! 

-_ , ; address : 

mm, ECONOMICAL MODEL AM-500 is a ; } 
' ! 

' ' 
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No matter what 
the subject... 


RCA Electronics helps 
you teach it better 
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Take any subject from Algebra to Zoology; Science to 
Social Studies—and see how RCA Electronics animates 
and enlivens it through the vital dimensions of sight 
and sound. Teachers find it easier than ever to keep 
students interested, for every one of these new RCA 
Audio-Visual Teaching Aids impresses facts faster and 
does it so they’re retained longer. 


RCA “Life-Tested’’* Projectors light any subject with 
bright new appeal. Senior and Junior models are 
simplest to operate, easiest to thread of any 16 mm 
projector. And they run quietly, feature built-in lubri- 
cation, treat film with a velvet touch, put more light 
on the screen with 1200 watt lamps. Porto-Arc pro- 
jects extra-brilliant, large-screen pictures. 


RCA “Scholastic”? Record Players are designed for 
years of rugged usefulness. They’re built for simple 
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student-proof operation, yet their ‘“Tri-Coustic”’ Speaker 
systems reproduce sound with high fidelity realism. 
RCA Stereo Cartridge Tape Recorder operates with 
push-button ease. Cartridges snap into place instantly, 
ready to play or record stereo or monaural sound. 


With RCA Language Laboratories, a spoken as well as 
written language is learned. Tape recorded lessons that 
wk stimulate student interest and breathe new life 
nto foreign languages. 


Consider any subject in your current curriculum. Your 

RCA Audio-Visual Dealer can show you exactly the 
\udio-Visual Aid which makes it easier to teach, 
isier to understand. Look in your Classified Directory 
ider “Motion Picture Equipment and Supplies.”’ 
‘ow’s a good time to call . . . or write us for informa- 
ve literature. 





ANOTHER 


WAY RCA 
SERVES 


EDUCATION 


THROUGH 


ELECTRONICS 





*Rigid endurance standards have been set for RCA “LIFE- 
TESTED” Projectors. Individual components as well as 
finished projectors are subjected to continuous testing to 
evaluate the durability and efficiency of all operating parts. 
“LIFE-TESTED” at RCA means better, more reliable per- 
formance from RCA Projectors. 


(left to right) Junior Projector; Porto-Arc Projector; 
“Scholastic”? Portable Record Player; Senior Projector; 
Language Laboratory Components; Stereo Cartridge 
Tape Recorder. 
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RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


AUDIO-VISUAL PRODUCTS « CAMDEN 2, N. J. 
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Edited by Lumsdaine and Glaser 











AMERICAN FILM FESTIVAL 









AWARD WINNER 


BETWEEN 
ieee TIDES 


16mm Sd. Color 20 min. 
Rental: $7.50 Sale: $175 


Send For Our Latest Catalog 












of Outstanding Films. 


Contemporary films ine. 


Dept.AV!, 267 W. 25 St.N.Y.1 ORegon 5-7220 


Midwest Office 
614 Davis St., Evanston, Ill. 





DAvis 8-2411 











MEMO ON MIAMI 


TO: DAVI Members 


FROM: Mickey Bloodworth, Convention Coordinator 
RE: The Convention You Can't Afford to Miss 


DURING the recent meeting of the 
Florida Teachers Association, I met 
with the Convention Planning Com- 
mittee of the Florida Audio-Visual 
Association. Even at this early date 
they have plans well underway to 
make the 1961 DAVI Convention top 
all previous ones. (You may not have 
heard that Robert O. Hall, professor 
of education at Alameda State Col- 
lege, California, has been named 
chairman of the National Convention 
Committee; Leone H. Lake, AV co- 
ordinator, South Beach Elementary 
School, Miami Beach, is Florida state 
chairman; and Edgar Lane, supervisor 
of instructional materials for Dade 
County, is local chairman.) 

Not only does the program and 
entertainment have promise of excel- 
lence, but when Kitty Welch Hedquist 
signed the hotel contract she had your 
pocketbook in mind. 

The Deauville Hotel is giving DAVI 
a special convention rate on 200 twin- 


EDUCATIONAL TESTING SERVICE 
announces 


completion of its motivational film series 















































Anthropology 

Astronomy 

Atomics - f S o 
biochemsiy KVOTIZONS OF OCIeNnce 
Biophysics ' 

Electroni ‘ eat a Bid : 
eter Ten integrated films to stir imagination, stimulate 
Microbiolo thinking, and broaden understanding with respect 
act to the sciences. 

Optics = . 

Tecinay COLOR - Each 19 minutes 

Radiology $1900 the series of ten approved 
Seismology $200 the print 

Space 





Brochure on request 


Immediately available for preview and acquisition from 


® 


20 Nassau Street, 


EDUCATIONAL TESTING SERVICE 


Princeton, New Jersey 
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bedded rooms, two in a room, for $12 
per day; another 200 twin-bedded 
rooms, two in a room, for $14 per 
day. The only difference in the rooms 
is the ocean view. The rooms are of 
the same size with furniture alike. 

The Deauville also offers a modi- 
fied American plan at an additional 
$3 per person which includes break- 
fast from 7 a.m. until noon and dinner 
from 5 p.m. until 9 p.m. Marvelous 
food and your choice of anything on 
the menu. These meals a la carte 
would cost you $7.50. Special rates 
will be given to families. 


Returned evaluation sheets indicate 
that the majority of audiovisual direc- 
tors plan to bring their families, com- 
bining the convention with a vacation. 


It is a long way down to the Sunny 
South, but once there, accommoda- 
tions are sO inexpensive you cannot 
afford to miss the DAVI Convention 
in Miami, April 24-28, 1961. 


TIRED CAMERAMAN: DAVI Techni- 
cian George Koutsoukos and movie cam- 
era became a familiar sight during Con- 
vention week. His assignment began early 
—just after take-off at National Airport— 
as those who view the resulting document- 


ary will see. The film, part of a promo- 
tional package for the 1961 Convention 
will be available for fall meetings. Writ 
to James E. Harbin, Director, Material 
of Instruction, Leon County Schools, 92. 
Miccosukee Road, Tallahassee, Florid 
Get requests in early. 
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YOURS FOR THE ASKING! 


Tecnifax Corporation is continuously developing in its Visucom Labora- 
tories new and interesting techniques for using the “overhead” pro- 


jector. Training in these techniques is available to you, without charge 


for materials, facilities or instruction, through the following services: 
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SEMI-ANNUAL SEMINAR-WORKSHOPS .... at these hard-working, three-day seminar-workshops, 


MF over 500 attendees acquire information, exchange ideas, and use new visual techniques to solve communication 
problems... 16 held to date. 








VISUCOM PROGRAMA ... this continuing training BRANCH WORKSHOPS  .... projectual- 
program provides first-hand experience in the preparation making workshops are also conducted at Tecnifax’ 
of “overhead” projectuals . . . five-day course . . . small twenty-six sales branches . . . registrations are 
classes . . . facilities for working out specific projects. accepted for groups or individuals. 

Ani- 

am- TECNIFAX LITERATURE ... a series of brochures 

4 published by Tecnifax to provide useful and interesting in- 

1. formation for workers in the field of visual communication. T F C N | FAX 

oe CORPORATION 

‘ion FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, call or write Tecnifax i ee all 

fre Corporation, Holyoke, Massachusetts. Vest Conmententton 

92 . ond 

ids Equipment 
Tecnifax equipment and materials are approved for purchase HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


under the National Defense Education Act. . 














For the most effective use of language laboratory facilities 


in the classroom... 


THEN E VV 





.-- Synchronized Tapes and Records in the only COMPLETE 
conversational foreign language study program available 


NDEA-QUALIFIED 
COUNCIL OF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS-STANDARDS 








AUTHENTIC NATIVE 
SPEECH IS ASSURED 
Conversational Train- 
ing Units cover 3,000 
basic words presented 
through interesting 














conversational situa- 

tions. Only leading 

native language teachers speak on Lingua- 
phone Tapes and Records. The voices of 8 to 
12 men and women, authorities in each lan- 
guage, guarantee authenticity of native speech. 
Only the language being studied is heard. The 
recording is done in the country where the 
language is spoken. Completely up-to-date. 


(OOL PROGRAM 


The NEW LINGUAPHONE SCHOOL 
PROGRAM assures the most effective use 
of modern teaching equipment. It has been 
especially developed by Linguaphone In- 
stitute, creator of Linguaphone Conversa- 
tional Record Courses in 34 languages. 
Conceived and executed by outstanding 
educators, Linguaphone, “World’s Stand- 
ard” for over 50 years, is used by more 
than 18,000 schools, colleges and univer- 
sities. Now the New LINGUAPHONE 
SCHOOL TAPES combined with records 
and manuals provide a complete audio- 
visual method for perfect conversational 
training. 


THE STUDENT LEARNS MORE... FASTER 


Linguaphone...and only Linguaphone.. 
offers identical course material on both 
TAPES and RECORDS. Tapes and rec- 
ords contain the same material, with this 
valuable difference: tapes have optimum- 
length pauses inserted between words or 
idiomatic phrases to allow for student 
repetition and recording. With this unique 
combination at the teacher’s disposal, she 
can present the same material first with 
pauses (TAPES) and then in uninterrupted 
conversational flow (RECORDS). 


LINGUAPHONE SCHOOL TAPES are now 
available in the four languages in most 
popular use today: Spanish (Western 
Hemisphere), German, French, Russian. 
Italian and others (now in preparation) 
will be available in the near future. 








e 32 reels of tape—3% ips—'2 
ductory phrases. 

e Complete 
Linguaphone Tapes and coordinated manuals. 

. Cinquagons Student Manuals 


keyed pictures. 
sented along with English evquivalent. 


* Linguaphone Companion Record Set — 





SCHOOL TAPE PROGRAM IN EACH LANGUAGE INCLUDES: 


track recorded. 3,000 words covered In 
50 conversation lesson units, 2 phonetic lessons, and 2 lessons on intro- 


Teacher's Instruction Guide—suggestions for classroom use of 


Illustrated Situati ono—_eomplete transcription of recorded material, 
b. Vocabulary—each werd and idiomatic phrase, 


c. Explanatory—inductive explanation of construction and usage. 
d. Reference Grammar—reference outline of grammar. 


@ Student Workbooks (Prepared by Dr. Theodore Huebener, 
Foreign Languages, Board of Education, City of New York.) 


e Sturdy Storage and Carrying case (secured with lock) 


16 unbreakable discs——32 slides——Set of Manuals. Storage-Carrying Case. 


For a demonstration 
of LINGUAPHONE 
SCHOOL TAPES 
and RECORDS in your 
school—or a fact- 
filled, descriptive 
brochure, write to 
LINGUAPHONE 
(SD-376-060) 
RADIO CITY, NEW YORK 
NEW YORK 


in the order pre- 


Director of 














©1088. Linguaphone Institute of America. Inc 








PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE SENDS GREETINGS 


A telegraphed greeting from Senator John F. Kennedy to the Convention 


read in part: 


You are devoting your discussions to one of the most significant 
dimensions of modern education which will have enormous influence not 
only in improving the level of achievement among our young people but 
also in countries abroad. There is certainly a need for more intensive 
consideration of this problem in any future revision of the National 
Defense Education Act and in the improvement of our educational 


standards and techniques. 
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Religious Education 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATORS evinced keen 
interest in the topic of research during 
their Monday session when William H. 
Allen, AVCR editor, made the pres- 
entation. Dr. Allen visualized the levels 
at which research knowledge can be 
applied. Researchers, audiovisual spe- 
cialists, administrators, teachers, and 
the general public all have need of this 
knowledge, Dr. Allen said, but in dif- 
fering degrees. 

The researcher, for example, needs 
it in the purest form, the administra- 
tor in a more distilled form, and so on 
down the line to the general public who 
needs knowledge of AV in only a 
highly generalized form (for instance, 
the fact that AV improves instruction). 

One of the main problems in re- 
search, Dr. Allen pointed out, is how 
to accomplish its dissemination. He 
also suggested that religious educators 
probably need research of their own. 

During the discussion period the 
audience asked how they might go 
about guiding research into the right 
areas and how they could disseminate 
research to lower levels. Particular 
interest was shown in research per- 
taining to film and other media as 
attitude changers. 


PTA Teams with DAVI 


THE ABOVE was an apt designation 
for the session Tuesday when PTA 
representatives and audiovisualists got 
together to exchange views. When the 
meeting ended they expressed mutual 
satisfaction and a desire to continue 
this type of interchange. 

Panel members were Mrs. Anna 
Hayes Cooper, assistant supervisor of 
parent-teacher relationships for the 
Cincinnati public schools; Mrs. Neal 
M. Earley, Radio TV-AV chairman 
for the Cincinnati Council of Parents 
and Teachers; Mrs. Heloise Griffon, 
AV supervisor, Arkansas State Depart- 
ment of Education; and Mrs. Arthur 
Skelton, chairman, Audiovisual Serv- 
ices, National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

The discussion centered on the need 
for cooperation of the professional 
audiovisual administrator in training 
parent-teacher leaders in the function 
of AV materials; the role of the PTA 
as a supporier of AV departments, 
ETV, and instructional materials; the 
role of the PTA in the establishment 
of WCET-TV in Cincinnati; and the 
television evaluation made by the Na- 
tional Congress of Parent Teachers in 
the National Parent Teacher.—JOHN 
S. SITTIG, COLUMBUS PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
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Charlie 
the Destroyer 
—_ 


unemeined 


ALUMINUM 
THAT WITHSTANDS 
USE AND ABUSE 


LEVOLOR aluminum slats are made from virgin alu- Information that insures the best installation pos- 
minum and alloyed to insure mechanical strength _ sible is a service all LEVOLOR representatives will give 
and maximum resistance against corrosion. It is you. They will submit a prospectus covering every 
the finest aluminum slat for the school. detail of your Venetian Blind installation—help with 
the specifications and make a final inspection after 
the blinds are installed. It is a service that guar- 
antees good specifications and good Venetian Blinds. 


VENETIAN BLINDS 
AUDIO-VISUAL CONVENTIONAL SKYLIGHT 


Levolor Lorentzen, Inc., 720 Monroe St., Hoboken, N. J. 
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when you specity: 


"BESELER, o- EQUAL”... 


= 








The Beseler 


VU-LYTE Ii 
OPAQUE PROJECTOR 


When your specification sheet for Opaque Projectors 
reads, “Beseler, or Equal” it can only mean Beseler 
Vu-Lyte I. We are proud that our name is used as a 
standard. But, we take even more pride in the fact 
that Beseler Vu-Lyte IT Opaque Projectors have not 
been equalled, though often imitated. 





Here is the proof: 


= 
== 


ray of 


1. UNIVERSALLY AD- 
;JUSTABLE PLATEN. Vac- 
umatic platen* holds 
single sheets flat, with- 

out flutter — eliminating copy 
holders. Piaten mechanism 
lowers — to desired copy 
plane. Holds steady in preset 
— without locking — no 
ar of snapping closed. The 
roblem of annoying — 
$ around the piaten has 
been solved by the new 
Beseler Fiashield which at- 
permanently in one 
holds in every 


2. PROJECTS ALL SUB- 


B= JECTS. Feed-0-Matic* o¢ 


conveyor belt, crank- 

feeds continuous copy. 
Built-in drawer accepts glass 
plate for projection of books 
and glossy photographs. Large 
rear door for oversize speci- 
mens and easy access to pro- 
jection tamp. Heat reflecting 
filter available for projection 
of temperature-sensitive ma- 
terials. 


3. SPECIALLY DESIGNED 
LENS. 5” diameter, 18” 
focal length f3.6 color- 
corrected, coated anas- 
tigmat for overall sharp 
image, with Double Rack and 
Pinion focusing. Permanently 
attached lens cap offers per- 
manent lens protection. 








4. LIGHTWEIGHT, RUG- 
GED CONSTRUCTION. 
All wrought and riveted 
aluminum construction, 
contoured to hug optical 
path, for maximum compact- 
ness. Weight only 29 Ibs., 
with two carrying positions. 
As an added convenience it 
has a permanently attached 
15 ft. power cord with moid- 
ed on right angle plug, and 
storage space provided in the 
projector. 


5. HIGH LUMINOSITY 

im OPTICAL SYSTEM. De- 

: livers 140 lumens, for 

uniform projection even 

in lighted rooms. Secondary 

reflection system features un- 

breakable ‘‘Alzac’’ mirrors. 

Cooling system reduces heat 

to minimum. Virtually no fan 
noise! 


6. BUILT-IN PROJEC- 
> TION POINTER. Dust- 
proof Pointex produces 
bright, sharp arrow 
image that moves anywhere 
on screen. Optical system* 
utilizes same lamp for protec- 
tion and pointer—no extra 
lamps or external wiring. 


*Patent or Patent Applied For 





There’s only one way to get Beseler Quality on all fea- 
tures and to get these 6 advanced design “‘exclu- 
sives”. When you order Opaque Projectors specify: 
“Beseler Vu-Lyte I— No Substitutes Accepted.” 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS & CATALOG 
CHARLES BESELER COMPANY 


o ie 
4 ee 4 213 So. 18th Street, East Orange, New Jersey 
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Board Makes Dent on Agenda 


W'""" WALTER BELL plying the gavel, the Board of Di- 
rectors labored manfully with an agenda again much 
too heavy to cope with in the time allotted. Despite break- 
ing up into Board Committees, each committee to deliberate 
for one and one-half hours on an assigned problem, and de- 
spite well organized type-written agendas sent out to dele- 
gates well ahead of time, it was necessary for Mr. Bell at 
5 p.m. Sunday to call for a motion turning all unfinished 
business over to the new Executive Committee. (There was 
not time even to hear all of the reports from the Board 
Committees.) The new Executive Committee, when it ad- 
journed its post-Convention session Friday, March 4, was 
forced in turn to refer unfinished business either: back to 
the initiating Committee (when these were involved); to the 
national office for mail polling; or, to the summer meetings 
of the Board and Executive Committee. As Dr. Hyer wrote 
in May: “Some remedy must be found if DAVI is to utilize 
fully the leadership capabilities of these governing bodies.” 

Here, briefly, are some of the Board’s most important 
transactions: 

@ Raised dues from $5 to $7 (with surprisingly little 
conversation). This was a first step to relieve financial 
strain. A committee will be appointed to study a new dues 
structure and report back to the Board in Miami. Some 
form of graduated dues is expected. 


@ Voted for a Committee on Structure to study relations 
between the Board of Directors, Executive Committee, and 
affiliates. Appointed were Charles Schuller, chairman; 
Francis Noel, Walter Bell, Robert deKieffer, Lee Cochran, 
and Paul Witt, with Ann Hyer, J. J. McPherson, and 
Floyde Brooker as consultants. 


@ Voted for a committee to study certain Constitutional 
revisions. Priority will be given to a revision permitting 
DAVI to submit to certain controls by the NEA which 
the Department of Internal Revenue has decreed as neces- 
sary in order for the NEA Departments to continue to 
benefit under the NEA tax-exempt status. 


@® Voted for a Committee on Election Procedures. The 
committee will draw up a list of qualifications for DAVI 
candidates. This will provide a pattern for groups wishing 
to campaign and at the same time assure equal treatment 
for all aspirants. 


@ Voted for membership in other educational bodies, 
to wit: The National Educational Media Council, and (if 
invited) the Learning Resources Institute. (A proposal 
to become a $500 dues paying affiliate of the Associated 
Organizations for Teacher Education was referred to the 
new Executive Committee where affirmative action was 
taken.) 

@ Voted to hold the 1964 Convention in the East. Final 
choice is likely to be Rochester or New York City. 

@ Made Louisiana an affiliate. 

@ Elected Donald Brumbaugh (Utah) to the Board as 
delegate-at-large and reinstated Harold Wigren (Texas). 

@ Elected to the Executive Committee: Virginia Kelly 
(West Virginia) to replace Lee Campion who as a member 
of the national staff is ex officio; Horace Hartsel! 
(Michigan) and Ralph Hall (Ohio) for two-year terms t 
replace Jack McKay (Texas) and Edgar Lane (Florida) 
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MONITOR FEATURES... 


SIMPLICITY OF OPERATION 
m RELIABLE PERFORMANCE 
@ RUGGED CONSTRUCTION 
@ FUNCTIONAL FLEXIBILITY 


® EXCLUSIVE, PATENTED DUAL-CHANNEL DESIGN 


1 


3 


INSTRUCTOR'S MONITORING CONSOLE 


MONITOR’s standard Console gives the teacher control 
of the laboratory without requiring him to be an engineer 
or a switchboard operator. It can simultaneously conduct 
five separate course programs thus providing a variety 
of teaching materials to meet individual student needs. 
The console offers exclusive circuitry for private two-way 
communication, individual booth monitoring, program 
distribution to each booth or by rows and remote control 
of booth recorders for mass tape duplication. 


STUDENT UNIT—TYPE | 


Type I features the MONITOR E-3CS patented dual- 
channel recorder which enables students to listen to the 
master channel while simultaneously recording their own 
voices. Just two controls plus an on-off, volume switch 
assure simplicity of operation. Thus, students can perform 
operations by reflex action—and concentrate solely on the 
lesson material. 


STUDENT UNIT—TYPE Il 


Type II includes a tube or transistorized amplifier and an 
activated headset-microphone, It enables each student to 
speak and listen to his voice simultaneously. It also pro- 
vides for intercommunication between the student and 
teacher, 


Additional System Oriented MONITOR Equipment 


MONITORET—A simplified version of the MONITOR E-3CS 
or home study with prerecorded tapes .. . REMOTESTER— 
Automates testing by stopping student tapes during questions 
and restarting them for recording answers only . . . AUDIO- 
VISUAL SYNCHRONIZER—Automatically coordinates vis- 


ual presentations with prerecorded tapes or with the instructor’s 
microphone, 








Our rapidly expanding school population makes a teacher for 


each student an idealistic concept. Yet, educators agree there is an 
increasing need for teaching techniques that meet the varied 
capabilities of each student. 


In the field of language teaching, the MONITOR Language 
Laboratory System offers the teacher the best means to achieve 
this objective. MONITOR today is the only language laboratory 
standard of the United States Government. . . the result of twelve 
years of product design and development. MONITOR is the 
product of first hand experience in installing, maintaining and 
directing hundreds of language laboratories in 51 countries. 


To the student, MONITOR means more intensive learning through 
repetition, active use of new word sounds, and objective com- 
parison of his own voice in playback. 


To the teacher, MONITOR means the opportunity to meet 
student needs on an individual basis. As an easily operated and 
highly flexible teaching tool, MONITOR adds a new dimension, 
tutorial supervision, to the science of language teaching. 


The coupon below is for your convenience in obtaining more 
information regarding a MONITOR Language Laboratory for 
your school... 


MON mee). Language Laboratories 


Division of Electronic Teaching Laboratories, Inc. 
1818 M Street, N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 











Address 





City 





State 





11:00 A.M. 


This movie is really 
sharp! Not a light 
leak anywhere. 


ASON: The windows in this room 
ght-controlled with Flexalum 
-Visual Blinds. These blinds 
iny room theatre-dark anytime. 
s why: (1) more slats per height 
) patented notch in each slat 

permits adjacent slats to touch, 
(3) no between-slat light leaks. 
ght-trap channels eliminate 

oial-metele(-M ileal Mm (-10L co 


11:20 A.M. 


Back to groupwork. 
Full daylight, 
instantly—no glare. 


REASON: Nothing to take down, 
nothing to tug back. No wasted 
money for multiple coverings, no 
wasted classroom minutes. Flexalum 
Audio-Visual Blinds do the whole job 
-- taking you from projection dark- 
ness-to full light (or anything in 
between) with just a flick of a nylon 
cord. The plastic lined side channels 
eliminate all noisy flutter! 





































































































Get full-range light control—at low cost—with. Steaatiin, ® Audio-Visual Blinds! 
Bridgeport Brass Co., Hunter Douglas Division, 30 Grand St., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 








